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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE— 
IN VIRGINIA 


Five thousand patrons’ meetings to be held in 
forty days! Five thousand teachers in Virginia 
know how to doit. This may be ambitious but it 
can be done. 


There are five thousand school buildings in Vir- 
ginia, each representing a school community of 
patrons and citizens. A leader at every school 
building can easily arrange a meeting of patrons 
and citizens in each of the five thousand school 
communities. 


The Three-Point Unified Program has been en- 
dorsed officially by— 


1. The Virginia Education Association 

2. The State Board of Education 

3. The Co-operative Education Association— 
Virginia Branch of National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Everybody in Virginia will understand the Three- 
Point Unified Program and when the people have 
the facts they will demand of their representa- 
tives in the Legislature that the Three-Point Pro- 
gram be enacted into law at the hands of the next 
General Assembly. 


Five thousand meetings of this sort should reach 
approximately three hundred thousand school 
patrons and citizens. 


It can be done and will be done. Leaders in edu- 
cation know how to do it. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 














Powerful Address of Ex-Governor E. Lee Trinkle 


at the Annual Convention 


The point that a school fund is a permanent in- 
vestment and not a tax was stressed by former Gov- 
ernor E. Lee Trinkle, president of the State Board 
of Education, at the opening session of the Virginia 
Education Association convention. 

Sounding throughout his talk 
the three-point school program, Mr. Trinkle urged 


a strong plea for 
the public to express immediately its opinion to 
members of the General Assembly so that they can 
vote accordingly when the proposals are brought be 
fore the Legislature in January. 

He said that we have in Virginia 730,000 children 
all blessed 


natural ability waiting to be trained and cultivated 


of school age, with a certain degree of 


at the hands of our education system. They consti- 
tute our greatest asset, and a fall-down in our efforts 
to develop their talents and potentialities can only 
spell a slow, insufficient and humiliating growth in 
our Commonwealth. 

From the State spending standpoint, Virginia 
ranks in education as follows: 

Average annual salaries of teachers, principals 
and supervisors, 34th. 

Cost per pupil in average daily attendance, 40th. 

School debt outstanding per pupil in average daily 
attendance, 40th. 

Annual salaries of teachers, superintendents and 
principals—Virginia, $779; New York, $2,361; 
United States, $1,227. 

Cost per pupil, average daily attendance—Vir- 
ginia, $39.36; New York, $137.69; United States, 
$73.58. 

School debt outstanding per pupil in average daily 
attendance—Virginia, $40.27; New Jersey, $304.74; 
United States, $134.49. 

If Virginia spent as much per pupil as the aver- 
age State does, our school budget would be increased 
by $18,000,000. 

A study of the situation shows the following com- 
parison relative to public schools in Virginia in 1870 


(first year of the public school system) and those 
of 1936: 
Population, 1,224,930, as 2,421,851; 


pupils of school age, five to twenty-one years, 403,- 


against 
404, as against pupils of school age, seven to nine- 
741,043; 


average daily attendance, 75,724, against 


teen enrolment, 128,288, against 
582.038: 


488 537; 


years, 


number of teachers, 3,014, against 17,142; 
average annual salary, $136.75, against $740; aver- 
age session in months, 4.66, against 8.50; value of 
school property, $211,166, against $63,177,781; per 
cent of illiteracy, 36.4, against 12.7; school funds 
available, $545,926.98, against $23,695 ,456.29. 

be asked, ‘‘Is the State able to 


a reasonably adequate school 


The question may 
meet the expense of 
program?” I insist that it is, provided the people 
know the facts and provided they realize that money 
spent to educate children is not a tax but the only 
permanent investment parents can make that will 
never decrease in value and will add to children’s 
happiness as well as help build up prosperity of the 
State and nation. 

Wisdom dictates that, in our budget of expendi- 
tures, we should place, with pleasure and free from 
anxiety, a reasonable sum of our income to be ap- 
plied to the training of our children, and then pre- 
pare them to meet the battles of life in their day and 
generation. 

If our citizenry could be made to think in this 
direction, there would be a swing away from the 
tempting and devious ways of the Wall Street Stock 
Market, where men have lost in the last ninety days 
in depreciated stocks and bonds, through error in 
judgment, over $35,000,000,000, a sum equal to the 
gross national debt that has accumulated from the 
beginning of our Government up to the present. 
53,410 
trucks in Virginia, and the State collections from 
these automobiles for 1937 will amount to $6,000,- 
000. Gross gas tax collections for this year are $17,- 


There are 351,237 passenger cars and 














$00,000, from which certain departmental and other 
deductions are to be made. 

In 1924, during my regime as Governor, that 
being the first full year of gas collections, the sum 
amounted to only $3,313,000, and this sum has 
jumped to $17,500,000. There has been collected 
in total gas tax between July 1, 1923, and 1937 
approximately $144,751,000. 

It is estimated that it costs for ownership and 
operation of the 351,237 passenger cars between 
$275,000 and $290,000 per day, compared to our 
total expenditure for education purposes per day of 
$140,000. 

We read that the people of Virginia have paid 
in profit over and above the cost of alcoholic bever- 
ages in the State this year more than $6,000,000. 

The per capita cost of government in Virginia is 
$44 while in other States it is $77. The net per 
capita combined indebtedness of government units 
in Virginia is $74 against an average in other States 
of $141. 

Virginia pays 3 79/100 per cent of the total rev- 
enue collected in the United States while its popu- 


- 


lation is only 2.7 per cent. 

Virginia’s financial standing shows that we have 
an aggregate taxable value of all property in Vir- 
ginia, as of January 1, 1936, of $2,080,389,000. 
Our gross debt, as of June 30, 1937, was $22,608,- 
000, and against this we have sinking fund holdings 
that are valued at $5,005,000, thus showing a net 
debt, as of June 30, 1937, of $17,603,000, a very 
small State indebtedness for as rich a State as Vir- 
ginia. 

The total interest charges for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, amounted to $716,066. We are proud 
of the fact that, since 1929 and through the depres- 
sion, our public debt has been reduced $3,000,000. 

The proposition people of Virginia must decide 
is how far the State should attempt to go in meeting 
the needs of a capably managed, well-rounded Com- 
monwealth. 

The fact remains that we cannot have government 
activities that spell for health, education, happiness 
and the suitable development of our Commonwealth 
without being willing to pay the bill. 

Two things first must be determined before it is 
decided whether a new or a continued tax shall be 
placed upon the people to support the school pro- 
gram. These are, first-—whether there is a reason- 
able need for the objective aimed at, and second— 
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whether the tax levied will yield a return in its 
various benefits that will be greater than the tax 
levied. 

The State legislators are men of character and 
integrity who want to do what the taxpayers want 
done, but they can learn what is wanted of them 
only by “an expressed and thunderous public opin- 
ion.” 

The three-point program is, first—competent and 
adequately paid teachers; second—free textbooks, 
“which will constitute a saving of tens of thousands 
of dollars each year to the taxpayers; and third— 
an actuarially sound pension system for the aged 
and infirm teachers. 

Members of the General Assembly, I am sure, 
have sufficient courage and patriotism, forgetting 
their own personal political ambitions, to do by legis- 
lative act that which to them is worth while, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

That which may seem as if it is an extra burden 
at the time it is established will soon be forgotten 
if the results obtained prove the wisdom of the act 
itself. 

When the parents of Virginia realize that a reason- 
able increased expenditure, which must necessarily 
come out of their pockets, is giving them a nine- 
month school with really competent teachers and 
suitable quarters, any criticism that may have been 
offered in the beginning will vanish like a dream 
and turn itself into a halo of praise. 





A DAY IN SCHOOL 


A winter day in 1889 a teacher of a one-room 
school in the Shenandoah Valley awoke to find the 
ground covered in a blanket of snow already nearly 
two feet deep; and the blinding snowstorm still 
continued to rage across the hills into drifts near 
the farm fences and filling the roads and little 
valleys. The teacher was a young man with a stirring 
ambition who had lately secured from the county 
superintendent a certificate to teach after having 
taken the formal examination at the close of a six 
weeks’ private “normal school” held during the 
previous summer in one of the near-by villages. The 
appointment to teach the school in the neighborhood 
at which he had been a pupil himself only a few 
school sessions before was a distinct achievement 
and was the first step in his career in the field of 
education. 
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This young man lived with his parents. The 
school was located only a mile distant from his 
father’s home, across the fields, in the woods by the 
main highway which carried the train of covered 
wagons to and from some of the counties of a neigh- 
boring state. These covered wagon trains carried 
the merchandise and commerce to the people who 
lived in the mountain valleys fifty miles to the west. 
These teams crunched and blundered along by the 
schoolhouse. Sometimes a four-horse team had bells 
fastened to the hames of each horse and the children 
rushed to the windows when they heard the tinkling 
bells. 


With lunch and books in a homemade knapsack 
strapped across his shoulders the young teacher left 
his father’s house in the blinding snow to arrive at 
the schoolhouse in time to start a big fire in the 
barrel shaped stove in the center of the schoolroom 
so that it would be warm when the children arrived. 
He trudged slowly through the snow which came 
up to his hips, and at times when making his way 
through the drifts the snow came to his arm pits. 
This special morning it required an hour to negotiate 
the distance from his home to the school, which 
usually required only fifteen minutes. He built a 
big fire in the stove, swept the snow from the front 
door and waited for the school children to arrive. 
Soon the teacher heard someone at the door. Open- 
ing it, he found a big horse right by the door on 
which was Bettie. She was perched upon the horse 
behind her father; both were covered with snow. 
Bettie slipped from the horse into the arms of the 
teacher. She shook the snow from her ample wraps 
and was soon on the bench near the stove enjoying 
the comfortable schoolroom. Bettie’s father rode 
away through the snow back to his home two miles 
away. Bettie and her teacher talked for a while about 
the raging snowstorm outside and the nice warm 
schoolroom. She then went to the blackboard to 
print some words from her lesson. Suddenly they 
heard the heavy stamp of boots at the door and in 
came two elderly boys who had trudged through the 
snow and the driving storm from their home two 
miles away. They removed their coats and caps and 
came near the stove to warm their feet—removing 
their heavy boots. 

The teacher said, “We will have to stay here all 
day. We will not have regular schedule of classes 
but we will work together.” The boys soon found 
their arithmetics and were working examples when 
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one of them said, ““Why can’t we make up examples 
ourselves?” The teacher asked whether they would 
suggest some, and one of them said, “A few weeks 
ago I saw a train of six wagons camping at the creek 
near the store, each loaded with merchandise. How 
many pounds can each team carry over the moun- 
tains?” After some questions and answers that were 
more or less accurate, the teacher said, “Let us say 
each load weighed two tons. How much would six 
loads amount to?” They soon gave the answer. One 
of the boys said, “The people who bought that mer- 
chandise would have to pay for the cost of hauling 
from ——— to the store in the neighboring state.” 
With the help of the teacher they estimated the cost 
per ton for transportation and said that would be 
added to the selling price in the store where these 
goods were sold. They raised many more questions 
and answered them by their knowledge of arithmetic. 
Bettie, who had heard the boys talking about the 
goods hauled in the wagons, asked, “What do the 
people do with all these goods?” Much time was 
used in talking about the people who bought and 
used these goods and they concluded that the people 
living in the mountain valleys west of the school 
must be very much like the people living abcut and 
near the school. While the teacher and the three 
children were eating their lunch, the conversation 
turned to geography when one asked, “How wide is 
the Mississippi River?” The teacher replied, “At 
some places it is a half mile wide and at other 
places it is five miles wide.” But one child asked, 
“How wide is it at St. Louis?” The teacher said, 
“Nearly a mile.” Bettie asked, “How far would 
that be down the road which passes the school 
toward Mr. Blank’s store?” 


The balance of the time was passed in much the 
same way. That called for the use of all the in- 
formation found in the subjects on the daily schedule 
of studies. About noon, the snowstorm was over and 
in the early afternoon the parents of the children 
rode up to the school on horses and the children put 
on their coats and wraps. The teacher helped to 
lift them to the backs of the fractious horses, be- 
hind their parents, and the children were again on 
their way home happy and joyous. They had learned 
that day, and learning was a delight. 

The modern interpretation of such a school day 
would be expressed in terms “integration”, “social 
studies”, “units of study”, “the revised course of 
study” in action. The teacher dragging his feet 
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homeward through the drifted snow thought of the 
day’s experience and felt the stir in his soul that 
the day exemplified a sane but simple philosophy of 
teaching and learning. 





NEWLY ELECTED SECRETARY 


Dr. Abner Robertson is the newly elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Codperative Education Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. E. L. Fox. Dr. Robertson 
is a graduate of Davidson College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, and has served im- 
portant pastorates in and around Richmond. He has 
identified himself with social work in connection with 
his ministerial service. He has a clear understanding 
of Virginia’s problems of community life, both 
He is a native of Arkansas and 
came to Virginia in 1919. 

The executive committee of the Codperative Edu- 
cation Association believes that by education, per- 
sonality and experience, Dr. Robertson brings to 
the Association outstanding qualifications of the 
important position to which he has been elected. 
During the last few months, Dr. Robertson has 
demonstrated his ability to lead the forces of the 


rural and urban. 
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Codperative Education Association to a continued 
effective service in the interests of the people of 
Virginia that has characterized this organization in 
the past. The Codperative Education Association 


is to be congratulated upon securing the services and , 
leadership of such a man as Dr. Robertson. 





AN INNOVATION 


R. O. Bagby, vice president of district M, at his 
meeting held at Hollins College, October 30, arranged 
a program that was unique. He had presented a 
list of twenty-eight pertinent questions on the Three- 
Point Program. The number of questions seemed 
to be rather ambitious, but he evidently had antici- 
pated emergencies that would likely occur. In the one 
and one-half hour session he succeeded in getting 
fifteen persons to answer as many questions. The 
following are some of the questions put to outstand- 
ing leaders: 

1. What are the evidences of professional growth 
in the teacher? M’Ledge Moffett. 

2. To what extent should the lengthened school 
term manifest itself in child development and be- 
havior? Katherine M. Anthony. 

3. How do the schools of Virginia compare with 
those of other states in the type of service which is 
given to boys and girls? Fred M. Alexander. 

4. Why should we raise teachers’ salaries when 
there are many college graduates out of employment 
who are anxious to teach? Roland E. Cook. 

5. What is the present average salary of the 
teachers in Virginia? How does that average com- 
pare with other states? J. L. Blair Buck. 

6. Who are on the Legislative Committee, briefly 
their duties? Moss A. Plunkett. 

7. Can Virginia afford to increase appropriations 
for schools? C. J. Heatwole. 

8. Why do teachers deserve to be pensioned any 
more than clerks in the employ of the State? 
D. E. McQuilkin. 

9. About how much does it cost a young woman 
to get a four-year college course? Bessie C. Ran- 
dolph. 

10. What are the arguments in favor of free text- 
books in Virginia? C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 

11. If the State of Virginia increases its school 
appropriations, would your county proportionately 
increase its appropriations, or reduce them? 


J. Lee Cox. 
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12. What can local education associations do to 
promote this Virginia program for increased services 
to the children of the State? A. K. Eagle. 

13. What attitude will the county supervisors take 
in regard to maintaining their share, and even an 
increased amount of appropriations ? 
R. K. Johnston. 

14. What relation does the Virginia program have 
to the National program? Edith B. Joynes. 

15. What are your impressions in regard to this 
Three-Point Program and what attitude do you 
think the House of Delegates will take in regard to 
it? John B. Spiers, Member, House of Delegates. 


school 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


At the close of the last session of the gen- 
eral meeting of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in the auditorium of John Marshall 
High School, a lady’s wrist watch was found. 
It is now in this office and if the owner will 
describe and identify it we shall be glad to 
send it to the person who lost it. 


NUMBER OF COUNTY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY BOOKS READ BY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN ROCK- 
BRIDGE COUNT Y—1936-37 
No. Books 
Read 

First 1,452 

Second 52. 4,944 

Third 5,231 
Fourth 56 579 
Fifth 5,874 
Sixth 4.036 
Seventh 4,984 
Eighth 1,601 
Ninth 2,076 
Tenth 1,259 
Eleventh 1,036 


Grade 


Average 


Per Pupil 


Enrolment 


4,296 39,070 


TOTAL 


Miss Jennie Jones for some years supervisor of rural 
schools in Wythe County has given up her work there 
and accepted a position in another county. The 
teachers of Wythe County have passed resolutions of 
regret that Miss Jones is leaving the work in Wythe 
County. The resolutions express high appreciation 
of Miss Jones’ services as supervisor of schools and 
wish her all happiness and success in her new work. 


BOOKS TO READ 
Books for Young Children to Age Eight 


Cowboys of America, by Sanford Tousey. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 50c. Every day life of cowboys on the range 
and at the corral. 

Keo, The Otter, by Virgie Bernhardt. 

Two Little Navahos Dip Their Sheep, by Eva L. 
Butler. : . ° 

Wooden Bear, A Story of Switzerland, by Edna 
Potter. E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee. 15c each. 
Three attractive paper covered books. One is a good 
story of the Navaho Indians, one of a little Swiss wood 
carver, and one of an animal. All are well illustrated, 
and are in the series called Picture Scripts. 


Books for Children from Eight to Twelve 

Each in His Own Way, by Alice Gall and Fleming 
Crew. Oxford. $2.00. Dramatic stories of animals 
that have had a share in some outstanding incidents 
in the world’s history. 

Rolling Along Throwgh the Ages, by Marie E. 
Gilchrist and Lucille Ogle. Longmans. $1.25. The 
story of wheels from their first use to the modern ap- 
plication in stream-lined trains. 

Tawny Goes Hunting, by Allen Chaffee. Random. 
$2.00. The story of a lively puma from babyhood to 
the mastery of the tricks of his livelihood. 


Books for Older Boys and Girls from Twelve 
to Seventeen 

Footlights Afloat, by Rose B. Knox. Doubleday. 
$2.00. An authentic picture of showboat days in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, presented in a story filled 
with the adventures of two young actresses. 

Rising Thunder, by Hildegarde Hawthorne. Long- 
mans. $2.00. A fictionized account of Jack Jouett’s 
ride woven into the background of other important 
events and the life and times of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Your Clothes and Personality, by Mildred Ryan. 
Appleton-Century. $1.75. A sensible and practical 
treatment of matters dear to every girl’s heart. 


Roger Babson, in his latest report on the drop in 
stocks, trade and industry, has this to say as one reason 
for the more recent slump in business. “The real hope 
of America lies with the churches and educational in- 
stitutions. We will have better government only as 
we have better people. But what do we see today? 
Many church denominations have become largely 
‘businesses,’ operated by paid officials, secretaries and 
other salaried people who seem primarily interested 
in raising money to insure their own position rather 
than to spread the teachings of Jesus. High Schools 
and colleges have gone crazy over football and parties 
indicating an apparent neglect of the real needs of 
the students.” 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


DISTRICT G, OCTOBER 16, 
HARRISONBURG 


We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg to submit 


the following: 


Bs 


We realize that the public school system of Vir- 
ginia, under many handicaps, has made consistent 
and substantial progress through the years in 
establishing academic and professional stand- 
ards for teachers, in high standards of proficiency 
in instruction and in other factors that tend to a 
successful school system. We deplore, however, 
the fact that Virginia ranks so very low among 
the states of the nation in financial support of the 
public school system as is revealed by the low 
salaries paid to teachers, the per capita cost of 
instruction, short school term in many sections, 
the high rate of illiteracy, and inadequate pro- 
vision for vocational instruction for both boys 
and girls. 
Teachers in Virginia receive a salary on the level 
of that received by unskilled labor while at the 
same time it is demanded that their academic and 
professional preparation be equal to that of the 
learned professions. In the matter of funds pro- 
vided for her public schools she stands forty- 
third in the forty-eight states. When the wealth 
of the people is taken into consideration, the ex- 
penditures made for material comforts and money 
spent for unnecessary luxuries, it is evident that 
the citizens of Virginia are amply able to pro- 
vide a highly efficient public school system. 
In view of the conditions mentioned above, the 
State Board of Education, the Virginia Education 
Association, and the Department of Superintend- 
ents, after a thorough study of the situation, have 
agreed upon what is known as the Three-Point 
Unified Legislative Program asking for an appro- 
priation of six million dollars in addition to the 
State’s present appropriation for public education 
to be applied: 

1. An average minimum salary of $720 per 
teacher for a nine months’ term. 

2. A sound retirement system to help draw and 
hold capable teachers. 


3. Textbooks furnished at State expense and | 


thus go one step nearer making the schools free 
to all children. 

We commend the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, the Retirement Committee, and the Public 
Relations Committee of the Virginia Education 
Association for the arduous and excellent work 
they have done in creating public sentiment among 
the people of the State in favor of the legislative 
program and we offer our hearty’ coéperation to 
the Legislative Committee in presenting the 
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Three-Point Unified Program to the next session 
of the General Assembly. 
We urge the teachers and the public throughout 
the district to coédperate with the local units of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in arranging 
public meetings in every school community for 
the purpose of discussing the Three-Point Unified 
Program. 
We suggest that the principles and the teachers, 
in connection with regular class work in Civics 
and Government, make a study of the three major 
problems facing the next session of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, namely: the cost and social 
effects of crime in Virginia, the facts concerning 
the proposed old age pension system, and the 
Three-Point Unified Program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 
We earnestly protest against a suggested effort 
in recent press reports to divert fines and for- 
feitures that legally belong to the Literary Fund 
to or for other purposes and we urge that teach- 
ers and school people contact their representa- 
tives in the Legislature asking that they oppose 
any such procedure. 
To the State Board of Education and to Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall we pledge our continued support and ap- 
proval of a modern and progressive administra- 
tion of public education for the State. 
To President S. P. Duke and to the State Teachers 
College for the hospitality and courtesy extended; 
to the Press of the District for publicity; to 
R. C. Jennings, President of District G, for the 
excellent program; and to the speakers, group 
leaders and all who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, we express our appreciation 
and sincere thanks. 

W. H. Ketster, Chairman, 





DISTRICT B, OCTOBER 22, CAPE 
CHARLES 


Be it resolved by the members of District B of the 


Virginia Education Association assembled in annual 
conference in Cape Charles, Virginia, October 22 
1937; that 


:. 


9 


hey, 


We unanimously endorse the Three-Point Unified 
Program of the State Board of Education and the 
Virginia Education Association, namely: 

A. Minimum school term of nine months with a 
minimum average salary for teachers of not 
less than $720 per school year. 

. An actuarially sound Retirement Law for teach- 
ers. 

. Textbooks furnished at the expense of the State 
to all pupils attending the public schools of the 
State. 

We commend the work of the major committees 
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of the State Association for their tireless and un- 

selfish efforts in promoting the interest of our 

profession and especially approve the work of— 

A. The Retirement Committee for having our Re- 
tirement Law revised and corrected to date for 
the consideration of the next session of the 
General Assembly. 

. The Public Relations Committee for the formu- 
lation and distribution of the four excellent 
bulletins issued during the past four months. 

. The Legislative Committee for its work in de- 
termining a definite policy of school legislation 
and presenting same to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Budget Commission, the state press, 
and the district meetings of the State Associa- 
tion. 

We urge the State Association to begin immediate- 
ly a study of a Teacher Tenure Law and suggest 
that this be our next objective in school legislation. 
We approve all efforts being made by the National 
Education Association to secure the adoption of 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill by Congress which 
will involve a Federal Appropriation of $300,000,000 
for the public schools of the nation 
We are in hearty accord with the policy of the 
State Board of Education in raising the standard 
of teacher training in the State and suggest— 
A. That only a selected group of high school grad- 
uates be admitted to the teacher training 
courses of our State Teachers Colleges. 

. That every graduate be required to serve one 
year as a successful teacher before receiving 
a long term State certificate. 

We urge all local school boards and local teachers 
associations to take a more active part in the work 
of their State Association. 
We commend those members of the House of Dele- 
gates and the State Senate who have publicly 
promised their support to the program of the 
Legislative Committee of our Association. 
We recommend that all candidates for the presi- 
dency of the Virginia Education Association shall 
be nominated at the beginning of the second year 
of service of the active president so that all teach- 
ers forming the membership of this Education As- 
sociation may study independently and without 
emotional conflicts the special abilities and services 
of each candidate as furnished by their supporters 
or backers. 
We express our grateful appreciation to the guest 
speakers, the program committee, and the local 
school officials who have contributed to the success 
of this meeting. 

JoHN E. MARTIN, Chairman. 


DISTRICT I, OCTOBER 22-23, BRISTOL 


We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg to submit 


the following: 
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We realize that the public school system of Vir- 
ginia, under many handicaps, has made consistent 
and substantial progress through the years in 
establishing academic und professional standards 
for teachers, in high standards of proficiency in 
instruction and in other factors that tend to make 
a successful school system. We, however, deplore 
the fact that Virginia ranks very low among the 
states of the nation in financial support of the 
public school system as revealed by the low salaries 
paid to teachers, the per capita cost of instruction, 
short school terms in many sections, the high rate 
of illiteracy, and inadequate provision for voca- 
tional instruction for both boys and girls. 

Teachers in Virginia receive a salary on the level 
of that received by unskilled labor while at the 
same time it is demanded that their academic and 
professional preparation be equal to that of the 
learned professions. In the matter of funds pro- 
vided for her public schools she stands forty-third 


in the forty-eight states. When the wealth of the 


people is taken into consideration, the expendi- 
tures made for material comforts and the money 
spent for luxuries, it is evident that the citizens 
of Virginia are amply able to provide a highly 
efficient public school system. 
In view of the conditions mentioned above, the 
State Board of Education, the Virginia Education 
Association, and the Department of Superintend- 
ents, after a thorough study of the situation, have 
agreed upon what is known as the Three-Point 
Unified Legislative Program asking for an appro- 
priation of six million dollars in addition to the 
€tate’s present appropriation for public education 
to be applied for: 
1. An average minimum of $720 per teacher for a 

nine months’ term. 

A sound retirement system to help draw and 

hold capable teachers. 

Textbooks furnished at State expense, thus go- 

ing one step nearer making the schools free 

to all children. 
We commend the work of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, the Retirement Committee, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation for the ardous and excellent work they 
have done in creating public sentiment among 
the people of the State in favor of the legislative 
program. We offer our hearty codéperation to the 
Legislative Committee in presenting the Three- 
Point Unified Program to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 
We earnestly protest against a suggested effort 
in recent press reports to divert fines and for- 
feitures that legally belong to the Literary Fund 
to or for other purposes, and we urge that teachers 
and school people contact their representatives in 
the Legislature asking that they oppose any such 
procedure. 
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6. To the State Board of Education and to Dr. Sidney 

B. Hall, we pledge our continued support and ap- 
proval of a modern and progressive administra- 
tion of public education for the State. 
To Superintendent B. D. French, his school board 
and teachers, we extend our appreciation for the 
courtesy and hospitality with which we have been 
entertained. Roy Kyle, President of District I, we 
congratulate upon the excellent program arranged 
and presented. We also appreciated the work of 
all group leaders and speakers who have contri- 
buted to the success of the meeting. 





DISTRICT K, OCTOBER 22, GRUNDY 
Be it resolved: 


That we indorse the three-point program of the 
Virginia Education Association as being progres- 
sive and a desirable program in the State of Vir- 
ginia. However, since the magnitude of the pro- 
gram might be such as would defeat it in whole or 
in part, and for the sake of clarity, we strongly 
recommend the points of the program be empha- 
sized in the order proposed: 

(a) A minimum salary of $720 per teacher for a 
nine months’ term. 

(b) A sound retirement system to help draw and 
hold capable teachers. 

(c) Textbooks furnished at State expense and thus 
go one step nearer making the schools free to 
all children. 

That whereas industry is taking some of the bpst 

talent from the profession, we favor such increase 

in salaries for the successful teacher as will hold 
him in the teaching profession. 

That inasmuch as the meetings of the district are 

provided for the professional growth of the teach- 

ers, we recommend and urge that the school boards 
of the respective counties permit the teachers to 
attend with pay. 

We recommend that the Public Relations Commit- 

tee devise such plans and procedures as will best 

bring the legislative program before the public. 

We commend the work of the Legislative Commit- 

tee, the Retirement Committee, and the Public 

Relations Committee of the Virginia Education As- 

sociation for the arduous and excellent work they 

have done in creating public sentiment among the 
people of the State in favor of the legislative pro- 
gram, 

). We earnestly protest against a suggested effort in 
recent press reports to divert fines and forfeitures 
that legally belong to the Literary Fund to or for 
other purposes and we urge that teachers’ and 
school people contact their representatives in the 
Legislature asking that they oppose any such pro- 
cedure. 

To the State Board of Education and to Dr. Sidney 
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B. Hall we pledge our continued support and ap, 
proval of a modern and progressive administration 
of public education for the State. 
We recommend that means be provided by the 
Executive Committee of District K for the perma- 
nent recording and keeping of all official trans- 
actions of District K. 
To Superintendent Percy V. Dennis, Principal 
J. B. Roller, President J. H. T. Sutherland, L. F. 
Addington and members of the Program Commit- 
tee, Grundy Parent-Teachers Association, the peo- 
ple of Grundy, the speakers, the group leaders, and 
all who have contributed to the success of the 
program, we express our appreciation and sincere 
thanks. 

A. A. CountTiss, Chairman. 





DISTRICT A, OCTOBER 29, 
TAPPAHANNOCK 


WHEREAS, the Committee on Resolutions of the 
District A, Virginia Education Association, at the 
annual session held on Friday, October 29, 1937, at 
the Tappahannock High School, agrees that resolu- 
tions such as generally passed at meetings of this 


_kind are of little value and are soon forgotten, this 


committee has endeavored to limit itself to those only 
which are partinent to the objectives of this group 
of educators, and 

WHEREAS, your committee feels that the legisla- 
tive session of 1938 will be a most important one for 
education in Virginia, and that all other objectives of 
this organization should be made secondary to that 
of successfully culminating the Three-Point Program, 

The Resolutions Committee of District A resolves: 

1. That the members of District A, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, express their deep appreciation to 
the people, school officials, and teachers of Essex Coun- 
ty, and to those who have participated in this pro- 
gram, and to the retiring officers and Committees of 
the Association who have served so creditably. 

2. That every member of this district association 
stand militantly in favor to the Three-Point Legisla- 
tive Program of the Virginia Education Association. 
That the Program is sound, desirable and within the 
range of the financial ability of the State and should 
not be delayed, retarded or too easily compromised. 

3. That each local unit of the district be reminded 
that they have previously agreed to an assessment of 
25c per member annually, which money is to be col- 
lected by a deduction from teachers’ salaries and 
turned in to the district treasurer for expenses of the 
said district. That this money is to be expended at 
the discretion of the executive committee. 

4. That the work of revising the Virginia Curric- 
ulum be continued as a positive force for the improve- 
ment of public education in Virginia, and that mem- 
bers of the Association continue to strengthen the 
bonds of professional codperation in the interest of 
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the general public and the personal welfare of in- 
dividual members. 

5. That these resolutions, when adopted by the Dis- 
trict A Association, be considered the policies under 
which the group justifies its life as an educational 
force and that each member thereby pledges whole- 
hearted support for the issues involved. 

6. That a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
the secretary of District A, a copy be furnished the 
Virginia Journal of Education, and copies furnished 
any newspapers desiring same. 

T. Benton GAYLE, Chairman. 


DISTRICT J, OCTOBER 30, CHAR- 
LOTTESVILLE 

Whereas: The Legislative Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association has announced as its 
objective for the present biennium a “three point” 
program involving 

1. An average of $720 State money per teacher for 

nine months’ term, 

2. A sound retirement system, 

3. Textbooks furnished at State expense, 
and 

Whereas, the teachers of District J, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, feel that increased State appro- 
priation for adequate teachers’ salaries is of greater 
importance than any other “point”, or objective, at 
this time; and 

Whereas, we believe that a concentration of our 
efforts on this one objective may be more effective 
than if we spread our efforts in support of all three 
“points”; and 

Whereas, we believe that the efficiency of the schools 
will be achieved more surely by adequate pay for 
teachers and the maintenance of high standards of 
teaching personnel than in any other way; therefore 

Be It Resolved: That the teachers of District J, 
Virginia Education Association, duly assembled at the 
University of Virginia in their annual meeting do 
hereby recommend and urge that the Legislative 
Committee proceed by every legitimate and feasible 
means to secure the additional $6,000,000 State ap- 
propriation to cover the minimum salary requirements 
as indicated. 

Unanimously approved at University, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 30, 1937. 

Hueu L. SULFRIDGE, Chairman. 


DISTRICT M, OCTOBER 30, HOLLINS 
COLLEGE 
Whereas, we are a group composed of representa- 
tives of the teaching profession of Virginia and or- 
ganized as a division of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, we do declare ourselves in sympathy with 
the forward movements of the State for the advance- 


ment of public education. We recognize that this 
advancement is dependent upon such factors as the 
development of an attitude of appreciation for the 
benefits of education and thus increase pubjic ap- 
proval and support of education; the giving of greater 
recognition to those who follow the profession; and 
the consistent development of a better citizenship 
for the State through the formal education of its peo- 
ple. Such a program must be developed step by step. 
Therefore be it resolved: 
We hereby give our approval and declare ourselves 
primarily interested in the successful passage of 
the threefold program of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Association, the 
purpose of which is to establish an average salary 
of not less than $720 for each teacher in the State; 
second, to develop an actuarially sound retirement 
program for teachers, and third, to make textbooks 
available to all children of the State as the basic 
instructional material in the schools. 


We commend the work of Mr. Moss Plunkett, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association, Honorable E. Lee Trinkle, 
chairman of the State Board of Education, Mr. 
Roland E. Cook, president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, in their efforts to interpret this 
threefold program to the teachers and citizens of 
the State. We recommend that this program be 
continued in an intensive manner, continuously 
brought before the attention of the public and par- 
ticularly before the members of the Legislature. 
We endorse the actjon of our president, Mr. R. O. 
Bagby, in inviting and securing the attendance of 
members of the Legislature at this meeting. We 
wish to record, so far as we know, that this is the 
first time that the local Legislators have been in- 
vited to unite in open discussion of the needs of 
public education with representatives of the pro- 
fession. 
We recognize that such action as is proposed by 
the Legislative Committee of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association places before us as members of the 
profession a decided challenge. It implies that if 
we expect legislative support, financial support 
and favorable public opinion we who are con- 
cerned with education must reciprocate with better 
and more effective professional service. 

We, therefore, resolve that as individual mem- 
bers and as an organization we stand for: 

(a) The raising of standards for the admittance 
to the teaching profession and a creation of 
public opinion which will force the adoption 
of these standards in the minimum length of 
time in respective counties and cities of this 
District and the State as a whole. 

That with the attainment of the minimum 
standards there should be recognized the 
need of continuous educational growth on the 











part of the participants in the profession. 
This implies definite and creative supervisory 
program for the elementary and secondary 
schools of the State. 

(c) The extension and modification of the Sum- 
mer School service of the Training Schools of 
the State to meet more adequately the pro- 
fessional needs of teachers. 


(d 


~— 


The development of more constructive pro- 
grams for county or regional meetings within 
the District. These should bring together 
smaller groups of professional workers for 
the purpose of discussion, observation and 
experimentation to be carried on within the 
District. 


Be it further resolved: 


1, That we extend to the officers, the program com- 
mittee, the committee on arrangements, speakers 
and others who have participated in perfecting the 
program for this meeting our heartiest congratu- 
lations on the type of program and effectiveness of 
its presentation. 


2. That we acknowledge with genuine appreciation 
the warm and gracious hospitality of the manage- 
ment of Hollins College, faculty, and student body, 
and their thoughtful provision for our needs while 
in their midst. 

3. That a committee representing District M be ap- 
pointed to extend to Dr. John Preston McConnell, 
retiring president of the State Teachers College 
at East Radford, Virginia, a testimony of our ap- 
preciation of his outstanding service as an educa- 
tional leader of District M and in the State and 
nation. 

4. That we commend Mr. Cornelius J. Heatwole, edi- 
tor of the VirGINIA JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIoNn, for the 
improvement of the Journal and offer to him the 
codperation of the teachers of this District in his 
program for the advancement of the VrirGInia 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


M’LEDGE Morrett, Chairman. 





DISTRICT E, NOVEMBER 5, AT 
DANVILLE 


We, your committee on resolutions, beg to submit 
the following: 


1. We realize that the public school system of Vir- 
ginia, under many handicaps, has made consistent and 
substantial progress through the years in establishing 
academic and professional standards for teachers, 
in high standards of proficiency in instruction and in 
other factors that tend to a successful school system. 
We deplore, however, the fact that Virginia ranks so 
very low among the states of the nation in financial 
support of the public school system as is revealed 
by the low salaries paid to teachers, the per capita 
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cost of instruction, short school term in many sec- 
tions, the high rate of illiteracy and crime, and inade- 
quate provision for vocational instruction for both 
boys and girls. 


2. Teachers in Virginia receive a salary on the level 
of that received by unskilled labor while at the same 
time it is demanded that their academic and profes- 
sional preparation be equal to that of learned pro- 
fessions. In the matter of funds provided for her 
public schools she stands forty-third in the forty- 
eight states. When the wealth of the people is taken 
into consideration, the expenditures made for mate- 
rial comforts, and money spent for unnecessary luxu- 
ries, it is evident that the citizens of Virginia are 
amply able to provide a highly efficient public school 
system. 


3. In view of conditions mentioned above, the State 
Board of Education, the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, and the Department of Superintendents, after a 
thorough study of the situation, have agreed upon 
what is known as the Three-Point Unified Legislative 
Program asking for an appropriation for public edu- 
cation to be applied: 


1. An average minimum salary of $720 per 
teacher for a nine months’ term. 


2. A sound retirement system to help draw and 
hold capable teachers. 


3. Textbooks furnished at State expense and 
thus go one step nearer making the schools 
free to all children. 


4. We commend the work of the Legislative Com- 
mitte, the Retirement Committee, and the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Virginia Education Association 
for the arduous and excellent work they have done 
in creating public sentiment among the people of the 
State in favor of the legislative program and we 
offer our hearty coéperation to the Legislative Com- 
mittee in presenting the Three-Point Unified Program 
to the next session of the Genera] Assembly. 


5. We urge the teachers and the public throughout 
the district to coéperate with the local units of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in arranging public meet- 
ings in every school community for the purpose of 
discussing the Three-Point Unified Program. 


6. We suggest that the principals and the teachers, 
in connection with regular class work in civics and 
government, make a study of the major problems fac- 
ing the next session of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. 


7. We earnestly protest against a suggested effort 
in recent press reports to divert fines and forfeitures 
that legally belong to the Literary Fund to or for 
other purposes and we urge that teachers and school 
people contact their representatives in the Legislature 
asking that they oppose ary such procedure, 
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8. To the State Board of Education and to Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall we pledge our continued support and 
approval of a modern and progressive administration 
of public education for the State. 


9. Inasmuch as every child is entitled to the in- 
fluence and services of good teachers and inasmuch 
as interest in the profession is one of the earmarks 
of a good teacher, thereby resulting in professional 
growth and in greater child growth, 


Be it resolved: That this Association go on record 
as favoring, in addition to academic and professional 
qualifications as a basis for teacher employment by 
superintendents and school boards, that professional 
interest be a further qualification for teacher em- 
ployment and that membership in professional or- 
ganizations and attendance at professional meetings 
be one basis of determining the professional interest. 

10. To Superintendent Johnson and to the faculty 
of George Washington High School for the hospitality 
and courtesy extended, to the press of the district for 
publicity, to J. Irving Brooks, president of District E, 
for the excellent program, and to the speakers, group 
leaders and all who have contributed to the success 
of the meeting, we express our appreciation and sin- 
cere thanks. 

E. S. Snean, Jn., Chairman. 


Three hundred and seventy children, representative 
of every school in Smyth County, were given ex- 
aminations at the eye clinic which was held by the 
State Commission for the Blind for the benefit of 
school children with defective eyes who could not 
afford examinations and treatment. The clinic was 
held at the courthouse, beginning on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 26, and lasting seven days. 


Of the total number examined 348 were refracted 
and of this number 216 were fitted with glasses. The 
examinations were conducted by Dr. Childrey and 
Miss Moore, nurse, of the State Commission. The 
glasses were priced at $3 and those children who 
were able financially paid for their own while the 
others were aided by the Marion Rotary Club and 
the county welfare department, sponsors of the clinic. 





Farmville, Va., has a public school of aviation, 
which is now holding public classes in ground in- 
struction. The Richmond News Leader, of recent 
date, carried a picture of the hangar and shops of this 
school. Superintendent Thomas J. McIlwaine was the 
first school official in the State to ask for a special 
aeronautic department and his request was granted. 





Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the University of 
the State of New York and State Commissioner of 
Education, was elected national president of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the leading honor society for scholarship, at 
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the triennial session of the national council of the 
society on September 11 in Atlanta, Ga. President 
Graves succeeds Dr. Clark S. Northrup, Cornell Uni- 
versity professor. Since 1928, Doctor Graves has been 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate, the executive 
committee of the national organization of the frater- 
nity. 





Here are some interesting national statistics: 


More than 420,000 persons attended summer schools 
at colleges the past year. 

During the past year 932,000 persons enroled in eve- 
ning classes and 273,000 in part-time classes in the 
public schools. 

Extension and correspondence courses offered by 
colleges were taken by 253,000 persons. 

Approximately ninety per cent of all persons enroled 
in school go to public education institutions and ten 
per cent to private schools, 

It costs every adult person twenty-one years of age 
and over only seven cents a day for public education 
in United States. 

Three per cent of the country’s adult population 
have graduated from college and four per cent more 
have attended some college. 

Fourteen per cent of all adult persons have grad- 
uated from high school or have conducted their edu- 
cation beyond that point. 

Thirty-three per cent of the nation’s adults have at 
least entered the high school. 


Dr. Harl Roy Douglass has been called to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. M. R. Trabue. Dr. Douglass 
is a native of Missouri and won his doctor’s degree at 
Stanford University. He is author of a half dozen 
books on education and has contributed to many lead- 
ing magazines. Dr. Douglass took up his work at 
Chapel Hill at the beginning of the present session of 
the University. 


President King, of Amherst College, called his stu- 
dents’ attention a few days ago to the importance of 
work to be done in the world. One of his sentences 
was “Every class in college, every profession, every 
social group has its workers who attempt the difficult 
task uphill, and its shirkers who choose the trail 
downhill that is easy. Each of you makes his choice. 
The upward path is less crowded, there is less com 
petition, it is sometimes lonely, but it alone is the path 
worthy of a man.” 
nity. 





B. Clifford Goode, former superintendent of schools 
of Chesterfield County, has accepted a teaching position 
in a high school in North Carolina near Durham. 
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A Digest of the Virginia Teachers’ Retirement System 
(Revised November 6, 1937) 


I. PREVALENCE OF TEACHER RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS IN THE UNITED STATES 
On May 1, 1937, state teacher retirement laws 
had been enacted in the following 30 states and 
territories. The date of enactment is given after 
each state in the list: 
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Il. SuMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF THE VIRGINIA 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF 1908 
AND ITS PRESENT STATUS 


1. The retirement law of 1908 was enacted as 
a school efficiency measure. The proposed revision 
of this law is also a school efficiency measure. 

2. During the life of the law the State has de- 
ducted annually one per cent from teachers’ salaries 
by process of law which has amounted to a total of 
With accumulated in- 


more than $2,500,000. 





terest this has amounted to more than $3,000,000 
distributed to retired teachers, leaving no accumu- 
lation for the retirement of those teachers who have 
been and are still contributing. The State will have 
appropriated and expended in 30 years, by July 1, 
1938, a total of approximately $546,000. The law 
is actuarially unsound. The fund is now inade- 
quate. 

3. The State increased its appropriation each of 
the three times deficits occurred prior to 1930. 

4. In 1930 the entire permanent endowment fund 
of $278,000 was appropriated by an act of the 
General Assembly to meet the deficit. 

5. In 1932 the General Assembly increased the 
State appropriation by $10,000 but with this in- 
crease the funds were not sufficient to pay the an- 
nuities provided by the Act of 1908, which ranged 
from $50.00 to $500.00. Only 50 per cent of these 
annuities were paid from 1932 to 1936. 

6. In 1936 the annual appropriation by the State 
was increased from $17,000 to $148,000. Even 
this increased State appropriation will not be suffi- 
cient to pay full annuities throughout the biennium 
1936-1938. 

7. Without a sound retirement system, retired 
teachers and thousands now in service have no 
guarantee of return on amounts collected from them 
by law. 

8. The State has a clear and inescapable obli- 
gation to those thousands of teachers whose money 
it has collected by law and paid to others. 

9. Approximately 1,100 teachers are now on the 
retirement list. Maximum annual retirement allow- 
ance at present is $500.00; minimum $50.00. Less 
than 10 per cent receive the maximum of $500.00; 
80 per cent receive an annual amount varying from 
$50.00 to $400.00. 


EssENTIAL FEATURES OF A SOUND VIRGINIA 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM TO BE PRO- 
POSED TO THE 1938 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


III. 


The proposed system is actuarially sound and 
provides: 

1. Voluntary membership for all present teachers 
and compulsory membership for all teachers entering 
the service after the enactment of the law. “Teacher” 
as used in this act shall mean a full-time professional, 
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secretarial, or clerical employee of local public 
school boards, of the State Department of Education, 
of State Teachers’ Colleges, and of the State Schools 
for the Deaf and Blind in the State of Virginia. 

2. Provision for the full retirement allowance to 
the present retired teachers as set up in the Act of 
1908, with a maximum of $500.00 per year. 

3. Retirement allowance to those teachers retir- 
ing in the next five years equal to that provided by 
the present law. 

4. Retirement at 65 years of age, optional with 
teacher or employer, and compulsory retirement at 
70 years of age. 

5. Retirement for disability after 20 years of ser- 
vice in Virginia. 

6. Contributions by the teacher will be fixed ac- 
cording to the age at the time of entering the system. 
The following table gives the rates of 
contribution : 


estimated 


RATES OF CONTRIBUTION PAYABLE BY TEACHERS 
EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE OF SALARY 
Age 
20 3.24% 3.52% 
21 3.25 3.55 
22 3.26 3.58 
23 3.28 3.61 
24 3.30 3.64 
25 3.33 3.68 
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The teacher who begins to contribute at a 
given rate, such as 3.7% at the age of 25, con- 
tinues at the same rate as long as she remains 
on a teacher payroll. Contributions after at- 

taining age 65 and completing 40 years of 

service are voluntary. 

7. Contributions by the State will be 5.26 per 
cent of the annual teachers’ salaries, or $800,336 
at present. Contributions at this rate will be con- 
tinued until the accrued liability or the liability on 
account of benefits based on past service is liquidated. 
Then the contribution rate by the State will be re- 
duced to approximately 1.98 per cent of the payroll. 
This reduction is due to two factors, namely— 

(1) Death and removal of the 1,100 teachers 

already retired under the Act of 1908. 

(2) Liquidation of the accrued liability for 
those teachers now in service who are 
about ready to retire. 

8. Maximum retirement allowance of one-half of 
the average salary of the individual for the last five 
years previous to retirement, with a maximum of 
$1,000 annually. 

9. Individual accounting of all contributions paid 
in by each teacher. 

10. Return with interest to each teacher upon 
withdrawal from the profession, or to his estate upon 
death before retirement, of the full amount con- 
tributed by the teacher under this plan. No part of 
the State’s contribution is returnable. 

11. Administration of the Retirement System by 


the State Board of Education. 

















IV. InporTANCE OF ADOPTION OF A VIRGINIA 
STaTE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
At THis TIME 

1. We are in a social minded era, favorable to 
the adoption of a retirement system. 

2. A sound retirement system is an efficiency 
measure—enabling school administrators to retire 
inefficient teachers. 

3. The present unsound law is becoming more 
costly each year and means less guarantee to those 
now contributing. 

4. A sound retirement system will result in an 
annual reduction in cost. 


V. SUMMARIZING OUTLINE 


1. Definition of Teacher: 

All full-time professional, secretarial, or cleri- 
cal public school employees. 

Membership: 

All newly elected teachers. 

All former teachers, except those who with- 
draw in 150 days—teachers may reenter 
later without prior credit. 

All must file application with complete data. 

Benefits: 

Maximum retirement allowance of one-half 
average salary, limit $1,000.00. 


nN 


ww 
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Allowance payable monthly. 

Retirement at 65, optional with teacher or em- 
ployer. 

Retirement at 70 compulsory. 

Retirement for disability after 20 years in Vir- 
ginia—on certificate of Medical Board. 

4. Special Provisions: 

On retirement, will receive allowance for life, 
with options. 

On death, estate receives balance of accumu- 
lative contributions. 

May resign and withdraw contributions with 
interest. 
If retired on disability, may earn difference be- 
tween allowance and last average salary. 
No deduction from teachers if State fails to 
meet its share. 

Allowance not subject to attachment. 

Former retired teachers get full allowance 
under old law, maximum $500.00. 


Committee: 


D. E. McQui_xkin, Chairman, 
Frep M. ALEXANDER, 
CorNELIA S. ADAIR, 

H. D. Wotrr, 

J. E. HEALEy. 








IRGINIA’S State Board of Education has 

gone to considerable expense and devoted 

committees of Virginia’s teachers have do- 
nated a wealth of exacting labor to produce some 
admirable guides to aid in teaching the Revised 
Curriculum. I refer, of course, to the bulletins which 
have had intermittent issue since the ‘Tentative 
Course of Study” first appeared in 1934. 

Virginia’s teachers have in increasingly large 
numbers modified their methods to harmonize with 
the progressive point of view of the moving spirits 
in Virginia education. If I am to believe a report I 
recently heard, practically none of the teachers in 
this State who have honestly tried to make teaching 
functional with life needs would be willing to re- 
turn to what they had before the Tentative Course 


of Study was published. 


Activity Is What They Want 


WILLIAM §S. VINCENT, Junior High School, Phoebus 






Virginia’s pupils, though they scarcely realize it, 
are having a back-breaking rhythm in three R’s lifted 
from their struggle for maturity and in the place of 
formalism are being treated to vital exciting prob- 
lems whose study is not guided by “subject matter” 
boundaries. 
nished by the State Board in Tentative Outline of 
the Content of Social Studies, 1935, and Tentative 


Materials of Instruction Suggested for the Core Cur- 


I refer to the sample “problems” fur- 


riculum, 1936, and other works like them. 

Despite this progressive trend, however, I do not 
believe that teaching, in general, has succeeded in 
comprehending the attitude of the child, which it 
must comprehend if the child is to be taught as the 
authors of the Revised Curriculum hoped he would 


be taught. 
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Units of work, in the best sense of the phrase, 
may be constructed, elaborately referenced and 
beautifully graded as to problem. And still, as the 
work unfolds, the child, regarding a phase of the 
work, asks, “Is this what you wanted?” Not “This 
is what we want, isn’t it?” But Js this what you 
wanted? 

Now, as long as the child asks his question like 
that I do not believe that we, as teachers, have 
reached him, for, quite plainly, the solution of the 
“problem” upon which we are engaged is not a joint 
object. The problem is not a question whose ulti- 
mate answer is awaited with equal eagerness on the 
part of both teacher and pupils. 

I willingly grant that faulty construction of the 
unit of work itself might be responsible for the lack 
in the child’s vital interest. Especially I grant it in 
the case of my own units and agree that sounder 
teacher preparation might enlist the interest of the 
child in some such problem as: “How does man ex- 
press his religious impulses through codes of ethics ?”’, 
or “How does man make a living in production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption occupations ?”’’, or ““How 
do the radio, automobile, libraries, and other in- 
ventions affect the recreation of the people?” I 
quote the problems passim from Tentative Outline 
of the Content of the Social Studies, State Board 
of Education, Richmond, 1936. 

Even granting that these problems are to be re- 
phrased to the understanding of the pupil, I fail to 
see how they improve greatly over the inadequacies 
of textbook discussions beyond the fact that they do 
require the child to “write his own textbook,” as it 
were, in the research that he must do for their solu- 
tion, but this is a job for the gifted. These problems 
also have the advantage that the material for their 
solution is not limited to times and peoples, or to 
“subjects,” but offer the fullest scope to individual 
preference. Thus, as all agree who have used them 
as a basis for teaching, they are capable of a more 
vital logic in their working-out than dead textbook 
assignments, and they appeal more to the child since 
they begin with the world he knows. 

But the emphasis in the Revised Curriculum is 
placed not upon problems for solution but upon 
activities, thus: “. . . It is important, in order to 
develop an educational program which orients the 
pupil to social life, that understanding of the way 
these functions (the major social functions) are dis- 
charged be provided, and that opportunity to partici- 
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pate in activities related to them be offered.” And 
again, “. . . Suggested activities are by no means 
exhaustive of the dynamic and thought-provoking 
experiences in which pupils may engage, but the 
number contributed in this course of study will 
supply the basis for the learner to participate actively 
in the scheme of things which the school sets for 
him.” 

The activities which are suggested run like this: 
investigat- 


> «8 ” « 
? ’ 


reading... 
making a diagram,” 


“observing .. . 


2? 66s > 6s 


ing... ,” “making a chart, 
“drawing a map,” “reporting... ,” “debating... ,” 
“checking a list,” and so on—activities which are 
all too schoolish to furnish “dynamic and thought- 
provoking experiences.” Even where the activities 
suggested offer more of a chance to do a little viral 
experiencing than can be gained from “interview- 
ing . .. ,” “testing bacteria content,” “visit- 
ing...,” “presenting a play... ,” “obtaining and 
showing a motion picture,” “‘writing a letter to... , 
“collecting . . . ,” and so on, the activity is never 
theless bound up in the warp of some preconceived 
“problem” whose solution is deemed advisable by 
the teacher. Even though the children themselves 
may have “chosen” the problem to be solved, or the 
topical basis for the unit of work, their selection 
often has amounted to choosing the least of several 
And so, after 


> 66 


” 


” 


evils, and then regretting the choice. 
making a diagram, reporting a topic, or drawing a 
map, they continue to ask, “Is this what you 
wanted ?” 

That activity is as inherent with children as body- 
structure, that through activities meaningful to the 
child lies the only avenue for lasting educational ap- 
proach, and that the authors of the Revised Cur- 
riculum were alive to the value of children’s ac- 
tivities are facts which, in my opinion, require no 
substantiation here. But I submit that beyond the 
bare recognition of this activity value the State 
Board’s bulletins in aid of teachers have not gone. 
Always the sugested activities are parts of and in- 
cidental to the solution of certain “problems” deal- 
ing with the “Major Social Functions.” 

The more vital approach to the child’s interest, it 
seems to me, would be the selection of ome activity 
to engage a class for a term or for a year and that 
this one activity should be the focal point of the 
entire work of the class. It should be an activity 
broad enough in scope to incorporate within itself 
the necessity (a necessity evident to the child) for 














the study of certain “problems” self-suggested. It 
should be basic enough to derive its justification 
from its relation to the “Major Social Functions.” 
I believe that the activity, not the “problem for 
study,” should be the beginning and the ending of 
class work. 

If the moving spirits in Virginia education believe 
this, as the citations quoted above seem to indicate, 
very little has been published to assist the teacher 
in organizing work into a program taking advan- 
tage of the child’s need and penchant for activity. 


Activities such as I describe would be: editing, 
printing, and distributing a newspaper or a maga- 
zine; organizing, managing, and presenting an or- 
chestra; building, licensing, and operating an ama- 
teur radio station; establishing and exhibiting a 
museum germane to the community; organizing, 
(possibly building), and acting in a theater; or- 
ganizing and operating a social service agency whose 
function would involve such matters as actual first 
aid, help in the school clinic, collecting gifts of toys 
and goods for redistribution to the poor. Activities 
of this nature, whenever they occur, are usually 
called “extra-curricular.” It is indeed deplorable 
that opportunities so rich for educational guidance 
should be allowed but part time supervision outside 
the curriculum. 


Last year (1936-37, 2nd term), I made an attempt 
to motivate the work of my class (Grade VIII: Four 
core subjects) by building the program around a 
single broad activity. The activity chosen by the 
class from a number outlined was similar to No. 4 
above: Establishing and Exhibiting a Scientific Mu- 
seum-—an activity which, it will be noted, though of 
the children’s choosing, is in close relation to the 
Center of Interest for Grade VIII (i. e., Adaptation 
of our Living Through Nature, Social and Mechani- 
cal Inventions, and Discoveries). The aspects of 
Conservation, Production, Consumption, Communi- 
cation, Recreation, Aesthetics, and Exploration had 
plenty of room for development. The problems 
and topics taken up by the class, the books read, 
film slides seen, and handwork done by the pupils 
gained motivation completely from this one socializ- 
ing endeavor which all but absorbed their interest 
for one term. 

I consider, however, that for purposes of de- 
tailed report the effort was a failure. The failure 
was not due to any pupil lack of enthusiasm. The 
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activity was simply ill chosen from a teacher point 
of view: I had had no museum experience. I could 
find but few sources of information on museum ad- 
ministration, and these proved barren. There were 
no teacher aids for any museum activity which I 
could uncover. There was a wealth of published 
industrial material available if there had been time 
enough to prepare it. I felt that, in face of the lack 
of adequate suggestions, I should have spent at 
least a year in getting the activity ready; but the 
class managed well with a sort of “imaginary mu- 
seum,” augmented by posted clippings from news- 
papers and magazines and by a few concrete pieces 
brought in or made. The idea, however, of conser- 
vation of items in museum-like institutions mo- 
tivated our entire work, and “museum” was much 
in our thoughts and in our talk. 

This year the same class (now Grade IX) is pub- 
lishing a newspaper, a project which so far has 
brought even greater enthusiasm. In it the same 
difficulties do not exist: with newspapers I have 
some familiarity; there is much administrative in- 
formation available; and if there are few definite 
teacher aids, this deficiency is offset by much writing 
about newspapers as extra-curricular activity. Cer- 
tainly from the publication of a newspaper as a 
class activity can come motivation in the core fields 
of Language arts and social studies, and a little plan- 
ning with the science teacher finds points of contact 
with science. 

It is my thesis that at least one bulletin, or publi- 
cation, of the State Board should be devoted to pro- 
posing and evaluating a number of broad, basic 
activities of the nature I have suggested, giving 
sources of information which would be of value in 
administering each activity, estimating costs of 
necessary equipment and material, and suggesting 
ways in which the activity could be used to motivate 
problems for class discussion and investigation. 

To those whose immediate cry is, “The cost will 
be too great to carry out such activities as you sug- 
gest,” I should like to say that in the case of our 
newspaper this year (which is “printed” twice 
monthly on the hektograph in the principal’s office) 
enough money was taken in on the first month’s sub- 
scriptions more than to defray expenses for the 
rest of the term. Usually in any enterprise, even 
commercial, the largest cost item is labor. In the 
type of enterprise which we have discussed the labor 
item is eagerly furnished gratis by the pupils. 
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Dr. McConnell, An Educational Statesman 


M’LEDGE MOFFETT and F. B. FITZPATRICK 


PRACTICE 
Believer in the things “that are not seen”; 
Discerning Prophet of a better time; 
Perceiver of rare jewels in the grime 
Of Life’s dark corners, mid the poor and mean; 
Wise teacher of the True, the Brave, the Clean; 
Exponent of the Law on Sinai heard; 
Strong fashioner of Deed to match the Word; 
And faithful guide into the Light serene. 
Great friend of the forgotten, helper rare! 
Your stalwart form and clear and simple speech, 
Has brought to humble people everywhere; 
How fine a thing it is to truly teach, 
To work, to serve, to bear, and to forbear, 
And what it means to “practice as you preach.” 
—Inscribed to John Preston McConnell, 
by his friend, Roy K. Flannagan, M. D. 
The poet friend of Dr. John Preston McConnell 
has beautifully summarized the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the great nobleman of the Southwest, 
who, on November 15, laid down his active serv- 
ices as president of the State Teachers College at 
Radford. On this day he became President Emeri- 
tus of the college which he has led since its organi- 
in 1911. 
years of educational service to Virginia, started in 


zation Thus he rounds out fifty-three 
1884 in a one-room school in Scott County and ter- 
minated now with his retirement from the active 
presidency of the Radford College. 

This span of years is marked by a distinct service 
which sets Doctor McConnell apart from the average 
educator as a statesman and as an apostle of true 
education. During his professional career, he has 
touched practically every phase of educational en- 
deavor in Virginia, serving from the simple one- 
room school teacher to the presidency of one of our 
great colleges. He has served as president of the 
Education 


Education Association, the Southern Education As- 


Virginia Association, the Cooperative 
sociation and has held important positions on every 
type of educational committee of note in the State. 


He pioneered in the movement for the establishment 


of high schools; he was an active leader in the famous 
May Campaign of 1905. Later on, he conducted 
his ‘own May Campaign” in which he stumped the 
entire Southwest Virginia, stopping at crossroads, 


stores, wayside churches, and wherever he could get 


a hearing, carrying on his “war against ignorance’. 
To such a man the entire State pays tribute at this 
time. 

Dr. McConnell is a man of simple taste. Born 
and reared in the “Great Kingdom of Scott”, he 
early learned to put nature and God first in his 
life. 
which he developed the pattern of his life. 


This led to the permanent convictions around 
His 
tastes are natural and have been refined by the mind 
of a scholar. Simplicity marks every phase of his 
life. 
became individual in every situation of life; in dress, 


He abhors artificiality, through simplicity he 


in manner, in speech, in ideals, he is just the one 
Doctor McConnell. 

He so firmly believes in the natural simple life 
that he finds his greatest hours of relaxation in trips 
to the country, wandering through the woods or dig- 
ging in the soil. He finds pleasure and profit in 
talking with people who walk in the humbler paths 
of life, the workmen on the campus, men by the road- 
side, negroes and servants. From these contacts he 
collected many of his jokes and stories to illustrate 
Dr. Mc- 
Connell enjoys the common things around him; the 


his great truths and personal philosophy. 
birds and flowers, streams, the mountains and val- 
leys. He enjoys picnics by the roadside, community 
gatherings, and family reunions. ‘To him, there is 
no place on earth like Southwest Virginia, with its 
mountains and valleys, its green meadows, its bab- 
bling springs and clear brooks. In this great section 
of Virginia he has spent the larger part of his life. 
He has been the first and only president of South- 
western Virginia, Incorporated, an organization de- 
voted to the development of this section of the State. 
Dr. McConnell, however, is not bound by a regional 
concept of State service. He is primarily a Vir- 
ginian and is interested in and vitally associated 
with the development of all sections of the State, 
particularly those influences working for human 
betterment. 

Dr. McConnell is a man of deep convictions. He 
truly believes in universal education, education for 
all of the children of all of the people. It does not 
make any difference how dull a child may appear, 
that child is entitled to whatever education he can 
take. We have often heard him say to the college stu- 
dents “a child with a spoonful of brains has -just as 
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much right to have that spoonful developed as a child 
with a bushel”. He does not take “any stock” in the 
theory that higher education should be limited to a 
He thinks that potentialities of an in- 
dividual are beyond human evaluation at any time, 


selected few. 


therefore since no one knows how a boy or girl will 
“turn out”, it is the business of education to give 
each person the opportunity to develop whatever 
possibilities he has. He believes in giving everybody 
a chance, the rich and the poor, the bright and the 
dull, the white and the black, the physically handi- 
He was a 
pioneer in the movement for the aid of crippled 
children in the State. 


capped as well as the physically strong. 


He sponsored and led many 
meetings devoted to their cause and has seldom 
made a speech without referring to the unfortunate 
members of society and urging upon his audience the 
support of every movement in favor of the less for- 
tunate. 

He believes in the ability of women, their educa- 
tion, their opportunity for a definite service to hu- 
manity and their ability to meet men on a true basis 
of equality. He deplores that “women lack faith 
in themselves”. He holds that marriage, parent- 
hood, and happy family relationships are the chief 
goals of life. Every student who has attended the 
Radford College has chuckled with him over his 
homely philosophy: ‘Get yourself a husband, be- 
lieve in him, and work with him in building a home. 
If you have a garden, a cow, a sow, twelve hens and 
a rooster, nothing can break you down, you have the 
nucleus of a successful life in which you can main- 
tain your independence and self-respect”. He taught 
that no one should acquire expensive habits but 
should create for himself real pleasure from the en- 
vironment in which he lives. 

Dr. McConnell is known everywhere for his un- 
compromising opposition to drinking and the use of 
tobacco in any form. He has been steadfast and 
firm in these matters all through his life. He can- 
not tolerate any compromise in the fight against the 
use of alcoholic beverages or tobacco in any form. 
He has led in every legal fight on this question and 
has identified himself with every movement to en- 
courage prohibition and temperance. 

Dr. McConnell is motivated by a fundamental 
conviction of Christian faith. He is a member of 
the Christian Church, participating in all of its 
He is particularly devoted to 
the educational program of the various churches. 


activities for laymen. 
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His devotion to the Christian service has taken the 
form of many addresses or sermons before congrega- 
tions of all types, as a teacher of Sunday School, 
church officer, member of boards of trustees of de- 
nominational schools, dean of Emory and Henry 
College, a Methodist institution, and the liberal 
support of all movements for Christian education. He 
is inter-denominational in his services. The atmos- 
phere which permeates the Radford College is a trib- 
ute to the religious leadership of President Mc- 
Connell. His daily assembly talks, emphasis upon 
religous education, the close codperation with the 
churches of the city, and his constant daily example 
of the application of Christian principles to life are 
fundamental to this atmosphere. 

Dr. McConnell believes in the perpetuation of 
the achievements of the past. He is a historian, but 
his appreciation of history is not confined to those 
things found in the pages of recorded history. He 
believes that each person should study his family 
genealogy, the people and life of his community; 
that society should perpetuate the achievement of 
historic characters and that honor should be given to 
those who have set examples for youth to follow. 
For this reason, he has been identified with many 
patriotic and historical societies and has been active 
in the movements for the perpetuation of county 
histories, family genealogies, traditions, folklore and 
written 


the erection of tablets, monuments, and 


record of historic events and people. From Sallust 
of old he quotes the Latin which, translated, says: 
“Youth seeing the images of distinguished men are 
set on fire for glory”. 

Dr. McConnell is a scholar. 
that believed in the intellectual 


Reared in a family 
and cultural de- 
velopment of its members, he was early inbued with 
the desire for learning. This led him into the life 
of a student. 


and teaching school in Scott County, he entered 


As a youth, after selling fruit trees 
Milligan College in Tennessee. There, under the 
leadership of Dr. Josephus Hopwood, and at 
Lebanon, Ohio, he received his undergraduate edu- 
cation. He became a real student of Latin and 
Greek and frequently quoted from classic writers. 
Following ten years of service as a teacher and act- 
ing president of Milligan College, Dr. McConnell 
took up his work at the University of Virginia where 
he majored in the social sciences. He was graduated 
in 1904 with the Ph. D. degree. 


person to receive this degree with a major in history 


He was the first 
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from the University. While a student there, he 
taught at Rawlings Institute and was instructor at 
the University. Following his graduation, he be- 
came professor and later Dean of Emory and Henry 
College. Here he was known familiarly as “Eci” 
because of his distinguished work in the field of 
economics and history. His formal education was 
greatly supplemented by extensive reading, obser- 
vation, and study of human nature. As a result, 
he has a great fund of valuable information, stories, 
anecdotes and personal experiences to illustrate any 
point. We have frequently heard Dr. McConnell ex- 
press that his chief regret in becoming president of 
the State Teachers College at Radford was the neces- 
sity which removed him from the schoolroom as a 
teacher. To him the greatest educational service is 
in the art of teaching. He preferred to teach more 
than to carry on any other form of educational work. 
As a teacher his students honor him and describe 
with interest his methods and techniques in the 
McConnell 


He gave freedom to all mem- 


classroom. As an administrator, Dr. 
has been most liberal. 
bers of his faculty to develop according to their own 
ideas and beliefs the work they were employed to do. 
His administration at Radford College has been 
marked with the spirit of democracy, equality of op- 
portunity for men and women; with following the 
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middle road in the acceptance and development of 
educational theories; and with the maintaining of 
high personal and academic standards within the 
life of the institution. 


His scholarship is more than mere factual learn- 
ing. He reduced it to a practical philosophy. This 
philosophy will ring in the memories of those who 
have had the privilege of being associated with him. 
The deep significance of such adages as “‘fools’ eyes 
are in the ends of the earth”; “you see what you 
are looking for”; “most people’s troubles never hap- 
pen”; “this too shall pass away”; and his frequent 
use of the expressions “curative, preventive, con- 
structive, forward-looking, upward-looking ideals 
and ambitions” take on vital meaning to his hearers. 
His faith in humanity is well summarized in the 
motto of the Radford College which he selected as a 


guiding precept of the institution— 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon br time will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds and imbue them with 
principles and with a just fear of God and 
love of their fellowmen, we engrave on 
those tablets something that will 
brighten to all eternity.”—-Webster. 





Sharing Ideas 


AMIE BARR 


Alas for those who never share 

Their thoughts with neighbors here and there! 
The wit that many a wail might save 

Is buried with them in the grave. 


F I were a superintendent of schools, I should 

make it obligatory upon ecah teacher every term 

to prepare for publication in the Virginia Journal 
of Education one article on some practical phase of 
teaching or child training. One cannot help being 
benefited and inspired by such treatises as Professor 
Holsinger’s account of the adaptation of the Unit 
Plan in his school. 

There is enough talent among Virginia teachers 
to make our Journal worthy of consultation by 
educators of other states, as well as of practical use 
to home teachers. Any person who can teach success- 
fully can impart in some measure to others the 
ideas which motivate her teaching and a few of the 


procedures by which she arrives at her success. No 
more timidity should be felt in giving written ex- 
pression of thoughts for other teachers than in mak- 
ing oral explanations before a room full of wide- 
awake pupils. 

Teachers are often bewildered and even cramped 
in devising their plans by the feeling that certain 
superimposed rules must be followed implicitly. 
Every teacher is an individual and can do her best 
only when allowed a degree of freedom in carrying 
out her ideas. Even so, every child is an individual 
whose needs must be discovered and met by the 
teacher in charge. The more varied the sources of 
information from which a teacher has to draw, pro- 
vided they are from minds sound and sincere, the 
greater the chances are of finding a solution for the 
case in hand. So, teachers, share with one another 
your experiences. 
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LINDA E. CONDUFF, Jefferson School, Pulaski 


about thirty minutes to an hour during 

which time our aim is mainly the develop- 
ment of appreciations and attitudes. This period 
is sometimes called the appreciation period of the 
schedule and should be one of pure enjoyment and 
pleasure to the children. 

When a unit is in progress in the room in which 
there is a heavy teacher-load and only a very 
limited amount of school time is available, it seems 
impractical to have a definite cultural period be- 
cause these appreciations naturally come out of and 
are an integral part of a unit. 


‘he cultural period frequently consists of 


Variation in the cultural period adds greatly to 
its enjoyment. Sometimes it may be purely an art 
period, a literature period, or a music period. At 
other times it may be a combination of all or any 
of these. When such is the case the cultural period 
could take the place of the opening exercise period 
after disposal of routine matters. 

One of the best liked periods by the children is 
that devoted to music. In beginning to teach young 
children to listen to music, I have found that teach- 
ing a rote song to them first and playing a record 
of it without comment affords them infinite enjoy- 
A period which brought forth much dis- 
cussion and genuine pleasure was one in which we 
first sang all the lullabies we knew, such as Brahm’s 
Lullaby, Rock-A-Bye-Baby, and All Through the 
Night and then talked about the characteristics of 
that type of music and how it should be sung to 
get the result the musician intended. In correlation 
with the music the teacher read two lullaby poems. 
During the latter half of the period we played on 
the victrola the lullabies, minus the words, which 
the pupils had previously sung. 

Another type of music appreciation hour is to 
teach students to listen to music. To me this seems 
most important because it is in this form rather than 
in performing or active participation that most of 
them will derive the greatest satisfaction from it later 
This can be done by accenting the rhythm 


ment. 


in life. 








in such records as marches and Indian music. 
Sometimes pick out the mood of a song. Is it 
happy, sad, dreamy, dancing, gay, lonely? At other 
times do as the music makes you feel. It is well 
to play at least part of the record first so there will 
be a chance for more pupil-originality and less 
imitation; then let them hop, dance, skip, tiptoe, 
march, rest, or sleep as the music suggests. Even 
small children have a decided ear for rhythm and 
will respond to such records as Country Gardens, 
Evening Chimes, and Old Witch in truly expres- 
sive rhythmic ways. 

Vary procedure by listening for a purpose. For 
example, in the March of Little Lead Soldiers listen 
to decide: 

(1) When do they form in line to march? 

(2) When do they begin marching? 

(3) Where do they go far away? 

(4) When does the music tell us they turn and 
march toward us? 

(5) 
hearing? 

In The Clock, decide whether the various clocks 
are big or little. Which part of The Echo song gives 
it its name? Which part should be sung louder? 
Softer? Slow? Quick? 

Small children like to listen to music with eyes 
closed and tell later what they saw as the music 
was played. This is one of the best ways to evalu- 
ate growth in music appreciation. 

In our school where there are several sections of 
the same grade we often visit another room and 
share our cultural period by teaching them a song 
we have learned. 

At other times the whole period is devoted to 
favorite songs and to records which are asked for 
by the pupils. It is in this period that you have 
the opportunity to do a great deal in evaluating 
pupil progress, and always there is that evident en- 
joyment and almost one hundred per cent pupil 
participation. 


Where do they turn and march out of 
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The library reading period is generally followed 
by a cultural period devoted entirely to literature. 
A story which some child has enjoyed is voluntarily 
As the 
year progresses more and more children want to 
read poems. If you do not have James Tippett’s 
I Go A-Traveling and I Live in a City and Rose 
Fyleman’s Fairies and Chimneys you have missed a 


prepared for audience reading the next day. 


useful tool in the development of the appreciation 
of good poetry—a tool which good readers can use 
independently. 

In contrast with the entirely-pupil-conducted- 
period vary this period by reading and reciting 
Then talk about them and 
Often they 
Occasionally the whole 


nothing but new poems. 
pick out lines liked by the children. 
like to recite favorite lines. 
period is spent in reading and discussing only the 
poems the pupils ask for. 
our most enjoyable type of literature period. There 


On the whole this is 
are only two objections to this: The school day is 
not long enough to arrive at a satisfactory stopping 
point and it is not advisable to attempt it with a 
tired throat. 

Other means of developing a taste for the best are 
dramatizations of stories and the reading of a book 
by the teacher to the class. Your first book which 
you read to them should be so good that, when you 
have finished, their reaction will be, “Please read it 
again.” 

Nature study can be centered around the nature 
study corner or as a testing ground for nature study 
material read. The Weekly Reader nature stories 
are always seasonable and adapted to the reading 
ability of the children and deal with available 
nature material. For example, a March issue car- 
ried an interesting story of frogs and toads and how 
to distinguish their eggs at the time when the eggs 
were easily obtained. As a result of this story the 
children brought in both kinds of eggs, have watched 
them hatch into tadpoles, have built an aquarium 
for them and have converted the winter moss garden 
which has finished blooming into a terrarium for 
the toads. 
not changed color to any very great extent and watch 


They are disappointed that the frog has 


anxiously to see when he will swallow his skin. 

As a combination of language, art, and nature 
study the pupils entered a “Signs of Spring” con- 
test in which they were to write the signs they had 
seen and make a suitable drawing for each story. 
These were copied on a wall newspaper and sent 


in to the editor. The cultural value, so far as 
nature study was concerned, began with a class dis- 
cussion as to what were some signs of spring in- 
stead of winter and which ones they had seen. 

In midwinter one cultural period was spent at 
the schoolroom windows which face Maple Shade 
Inn yard talking about the pretty pictures which we 
We found 


it fun to make a cardboard frame and see how an 


could see made by the snow and trees. 


artist would have tried to paint it and to select the 
one we thought he might have. 

“In the early years we are not to teach nature 
as a science, we are not to teach it primarily for 
method or drill, we are to teach it for loving—and 
this is nature study,” says L. H. Bailey, and if we 
do this our nature cultural period is a success. 

Most art work is taken care of in the regular 
unit work. “Art is usually a tool to provide for 
creative expression”’ and is a large part of most any 
second grade unit. In the cultural period it is 
treated from two standpoints: (1) As a picture ap- 
preciation lesson in which the whole class partici- 
pates and (2) as opportunity for creative art work 
for those who wish to express their own ideas. It 
seems impractical to expect all to participate—or 
wish to do so— in a creative art period, but those 
who want to should certainly be allowed to do so 
some time during the day. : 

The Art Readers, Books I and II by Whitford, 


Liek and Gray, are of the same vocabulary as the 


adopted text and are very valuable aids in develop- 


ing an appreciation of colors, nature, dress, pictures, 
and artistic home arrangements. 

In evaluating progress of the pupils such things 
as these are used as a basis: 

1. What music do they ask for? What do they 
hear on the radio? How many participate? What 
comments do they make among themselves? 

What do they select in free time periods? 

Questions they ask and poems they ask for. 

Use made of knowledge gained 

a. Coloring mountains violet instead of blue 
as directions specified because Art Readers 
said distant mountains were purple. 

b. Dress—warm and cool colors. 

c. The books they bring to school (Shirley 
Temple). Favorite poems. 

Any favorable change of attitude toward en- 

joyment of this work. 

Happiness so evident in the cultural period. 
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Discipline in the High School 


HUGH L. SULFRIDGE, Principal, Lane High School, Charlottesville 


HAVE chosen in this discussion to consider 
] disciplinary control in the wider sense of the 

term. In a very real way, I believe that dis- 
cipline involves the whole life of the child, both in 
and out of school. It in- 
volves his attitudes, his 
ideals, his sense of justice, 
his patterns of thought and 
action. Behavior is merely 
an outward evidence of nu- 
merous complex inner forces 
which we must take into 
account if we would really 
educate. 


Franklin W. Johnson has 
well stated the aims of dis- 
ciplinary control: 





Hugh L. Sulfridge 


1. “To secure for all pupils the most favorable 
conditions for learning. 


2. “To develop social ideals, attitudes and 
habits which are desirable in school and in mature 
life.” 

Assuming that these aims are fundamental, the 
functions of the high school should in every way 
contribute to a realization of these aims. 


There are certain underlying principles which 
must be adhered to if discipline is to be effective. 
In the first place, discipline must be built on mutual 
understanding. Once the pupil understands the 
teacher and the teacher understands the pupil a 
sound basis exists for codperation and progress. In 
achieving this understanding the principal must 
take the initiative. This means that the principal 
must have a clear idea of what he wants. If he is 
satisfied with a hazy conception of the goals or 
standards he would reach, he will find it difficult 
to make progress toward those goals. Once these 





standards have been definitely fixed in his own 
mind, he must proceed to make them clear to teach- 
ers and pupils. This will take time, but it is time 
well spent. Pupils have a right to know what is 
expected of them. They have a right to a clear, 
concise statement of policy from the head of the 
school. These standards and policies must be sound, 
reasonable and workable. Once these policies and 
standards are enunciated, they should be published, 
taught, and observed. 


Another fundamental principle is that in ad- 
ministering discipline the principal must be consis- 
tent and persistent. Children are more observant 
and have better memories than we often think. Any 
weakness or indecision is likely to be noted by the 
keen, mischievous youngster. Incidentally, children 
have great contempt for stupidity on the part of 
teachers or principal. They are quick to take ad- 
vantage of any wavering or uncertain attitude of their 
elders. This is one of the chief reasons, I think, 
why teachers and principals should be very alert and 
intelligent as well as very scholarly people. 


Conversely, nothing will inspire confidence and 
command respect like faith in the teacher. A knowl- 
edge that a predetermined course of action will be 
persistently followed, appreciation of the teacher’s 
mental keenness, sense of justice, strength of char- 
acter and purpose are the foundation stones of this 
faith. 


A third fundamental principle is a recognition of 
the child’s rights as an individual. We might say 
that the child has certain inherent and inalienable 
rights. He has a right to self-respect and the chance 
of gaining and holding the esteem of his friends and 
associates. He has a right to be treated as an intelli- 
gent human being. He has a right to an impartial 
hearing if he is accused. He should have the right 
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of appeal. These inherent rights must never be ab- 
rogated by any arbitrary rule or decision. 


In all matters of pupil control, I think we need 
to keep clearly in mind the goals of education in a 
democracy. We need to face such questions as these: 
What patterns of thought and habits of action do we 
wish to become fixed in the lives of young people? 
What kind of education will be most effective as 
enabling people to function properly in the world 
about them? 
questions honestly and in good faith, we must con- 
sider the effect of our teaching and methods of dis- 
ciplinary control. We like to think that the Ameri- 
can high school fits young people for most purpose- 


If we are going to answer these 


ful living in accordance with our ideals of demo- 
cratic government. 
sume that we want life in our high schools to be 
real and purposeful; we may assume with John 


In a word, we may properly as- 


Dewey that education is life, not merely a prepara- 
tion for life; we may assume that we want those 
finishing high school to pass easily and surely into 
If these 
premises be accepted as sound, our conclusions are 
clear and inescapable. Disciplinary control must be 
based on democratic principles. The whole system, 
according to Franklin W. Johnson, must be built on 
“a recognition of the rights and responsibilities of 
the members of the school as a social group.” Each 
member of the group should be led to accept his obli- 
gation to learn and practice intelligent self-direction. 
We cannot teach democracy in Hitlerized schools. 
The wise principal will studiously avoid the role of 
dictator. This caution is all the more important 
when we realize how easy it is for the teacher and 
the principal to fall into dictatorial habits. It is 
much easier to be a dictator than to be a democratic 
leader. Effective disciplinary control furnishes a 
real challenge to democratic The 


the wider sphere of effective citizenship. 


leadership. 
modern principal must meet this challenge. 


Let us not get the impression by this, however, 
that children are to be allowed to do as they please. 
There must be control but we would have this con- 
trol developed within the pupil rather than imposed 
by authority without. 


It is my conviction that a school can be an orderly 
school without being subjected to the lock-step 
military system so often associated with good order. 
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High school pupils should be led to order their own 
lives in accordance with acceptable standards of 
conduct. ‘They should be allowed all the freedom 
possible consistent with such standards. Education 
is growth, and growth is enhanced by freedom from 
unnecessary restraints. When we speak of freedom 
here we mean freedom to go about one’s tasks in 
an orderly way; we mean that freedom which stimu- 
lates thought and breeds goodwill; we mean that 
freedom which inspires pride in self-respect and 


personal worth. 


All this implies that the school must have a pro- 


gram of studies and activities sufficiently varied, es- 
sential, and difficult to challenge the best efforts of 
the pupils. This program must be organized to the 
minutest details so that both teachers and pupils 
may be held specifically responsible for their share 
of results. Procedures must be well defined and 
understood by all concerned. Automatic checks and 
controls will enable the principal to keep in touch 
with every phase of the program, detect and elimi- 
nate waste of time, test and evaluate results, and 
determine in a measurable way the progress his 
school is making toward the larger goals of edu- 
cation. 


With such a program, good discipline is inherent. 
It becomes a vital, living part of the school. It is 
inseparable from what we call morale, atmosphere, 
school spirit. 

Finally, in achieving the goals of disciplinary 
control, great emphasis must be placed on codpera- 
tion. Pupils, teachers, and principal must recognize 
Under 
such a system school control ceases to be a personal, 


the importance of sharing responsibility. 
one-man government. It becomes a codperative 
enterprise. A breach of discipline or good order 
ceases to be a personal offense, it becomes a public 
offense, which arouses the concern of every member 
of the social group. Pupils no longer wink or con- 
nive at wrong doing; they frown and condemn it. 
The principal, as the chief executive officer of the 
school, is clothed with power by common consent. 
The standards which he sets up are in accordance 
with the best thought and the best interests of all. 
He administers justice, and in a very real sense he 
executes the will of a democratic society. 
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Teachers—A Social Force 
THEODORE D. MARTIN, National Education Association, Washington 


EACHERS are potentially the strongest pro- 

fessional group in America. I make this claim 

deliberately and emphatically, although I real- 
ize that there may be some who will challenge it. The 
conviction is based on six facts: (1) there are more 
teachers than members of any other profession; (2) 
they are all educated; (3) they have an altruistic 
philosophy of life; (4) they have immediate contact 
with the children of the nation; (5) they have in- 
fluence as individual leaders in their communities; 
and (6) they have the opportunity to work as an 
organized profession through local, state and na- 
tional associations. 


There are approximately a million teachers in this 
country. There may be a few more or a few less, 
but it makes little difference since no other pro- 
fessional group comes anywhere near this figure. 
Contrasted with this veritable army of teachers there 
are only 71,000 dentists, 154,000 physicians, 160,- 
000 lawyers, and 260,000 nurses. Teachers are po- 
tentially a strong social force because they are nu- 
merically the largest professional group in the world. 


The teachers of this country are all educated, more 
or less, and according to an ancient saying, ‘““Knowl- 
edge is power.” Of course, I realize as well as anyone 
that not all teachers are fully educated. Some of 
them have not completed a four-year high school 
course. A good many have only one year of ad- 
vanced education, yet, by and large, the teachers of 
this country are better educated than the majority of 
the citizens in the communities in which they work; 
and, what is more important, this situation is im- 


proving. 


A few years ago comparatively few people chose 
teaching deliberately as their life work. Teaching 
was regarded primarily as a “stepping-stone to a 
career” for men, or as a “waystation to matrimony” 
for women. Certification requirements were low, 
and the public generally believed that “just any- 
body could teach.” The prevailing training schools 
for teachers were normal schools with one or two- 
year courses, and frequently teachers were employed 
who had no professional training at all. But, those 
days are gone. The normal schools have become 


teachers’ colleges and many of the most progressive 
states have raised their certification requirements so 
that now no new teachers can enter the profession 
who have not at least a bachelor’s degree. Teach- 
ers are potentially a strong social force because they 
are educated. 


Teachers are. for the most part, altruistic in their 
philosophy of life, and this adds to their strength as 
a social power. Few people who are fundamentally 
selfish choose teaching as their vocation. Teaching 
is too hard work and its financial rewards are too 
small to make much of an appeal to those who seek 
their own personal welfare first, last and always. 
Teaching appeals to those who are eager to serve 
others, and those who serve others have greater 
strength than those who serve themselves alone. 
The profit motive is strong with most of us but not 
as strong as mother love. It was not the profit mo- 
tive which led Michelangelo to work four years on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel or Beethoven to 
compose his symphonies! Teachers are a strong 
social influence because they are altruistic in their 
philosophy of life. 


Teachers are potentially a strong social force be- 
cause they have immediate, personal contact with 
thirty million boys and girls every school day during 
the year. How eagerly the commercial firms in this 
country covet the opportunity to reach the children 
of the nation! They spend millions of dollars every 
year to develop serial radio programs which attract 
the children because they know that the boys and 
girls have a tremendous influence on the family 
budget. How much would the managers of the moving 
picture theaters of your community give if they 
could get the teachers to approve and recommend 
their programs each week! The commercial world 
knows that the schools of this country are a powerful 
force. That is the reason that they are constantly 
tryng to devise ways and means for getting the ad- 
vertisements of their products into the schools. The 
public generally knows that teachers have a strong 
influence. That is the reason that they are so deeply 
concerned for fear some of our teachers may be 
Communists. The public realizes that the teachers 
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of this country are potentially a tremendous social 
force. 


Teachers wield a strong social influence through 
In the 
“good old days” of bygone generations, teachers 


participation in local community activities. 


were not expected to be practical enough to take an 
active part in the affairs of everyday life. Education 
was largely theoretical, separate and apart from the 
practical problems of the world. 
teacher has often been caricatured as an absent- 
minded professor or as a theoretical idealist, but 
with the coming of the scientific age and the develop- 


The typical college 


ment of a realistic philosophy of education that situ- 
ation has changed. During the past four years, 
newspaper editors and professional politicians have 
had a good deal of pleasure poking fun at the Demo- 
cratic “‘Braintrust,” but before the recent presidential 
campaign got under way the Republicans organized 
their own “Braintrust.” Both political parties have 
learned that it is worth while to trust brains and 
many communities are learning the same lesson. 
They are looking for leadership and they welcome 
the leadership which teachers give. 


Teachers have an opportunity to make themselves 


felt as a strong, social force through their profes- 


sional organizations. Almost every teacher is a mem- 
ber of his local association; more than 700,000 are 
members of their state associations; and nearly 200,- 
000 are members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The possibilities of these professional or- 
ganizations as potent factors in modern life have 
not yet been fully realized. 
have often been 


As individuals, teachers 
“timid souls.” As _ professf nal 
groups, they have frequently failed to express them- 
selves frankly or vigorously. Sometimes this has 
been because they have been divided among them- 
selves as to the wisdom of certain social policies. 
Sometimes it has been because they have feared that 
the public might resent their presumption in having 
definite ideas or plans regarding practical affairs. 
Sometimes it has been because they have feared re- 
prisals from influential politicians or wealthy citi- 
zens. But the time has come when, if teachers are 
to live up to the possibilities of their profession, they 
must act more courageously and more aggressively 


as members of their professional groups. 
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In the recent political campaign, we have had an 
interesting illustration of the possibilities of teachers 
serving as a social force. Both President Roosevelt 
and Governor Landon talked considerably about the 
importance of education in their campaign speeches, 
and each of the National Committees of the two 
major political parties made strenuous efforts to 
prove that its candidate was a royal friend of the 
schools. During the campaign the National Edu- 
cation Association maintained a strictly non-partisan 
position as it should, but it was not altogether inac- 
tive. It encouraged both candidates to express their 
opinions regarding education and as a result edu- 
cation was in the foreground more conspicuously than 


ever before in any national political campaign. 


Teachers are potentially the strongest professional 
group in America because there are more of them; 
because they are educated; because they have im- 
mediate contact with 30,000,000 children; because 
they are or may be leaders in their community; and 
because they have the opportunity to work in co- 
Operation with their associates as a strong, profes- 
sional group, organized effectively in aggressive 


local, state and national associations. 


Note carefully this fact—I have not said, ‘“’Teach- 
ers are the strongest professional group in America.”’ 
With definite care I have inserted the word, “po- 
tentially,” for I know full well that we, as a profes- 
sion, have not yet achieved the possibilities within 
our reach. In our ranks there are many who are 
strong individualists, and only in a few instances 
have our professional organizations wielded the social 
power which was at their disposal. Educaton is not 
today receiving the attention and financial support 
which it merits and the responsibility is partly our 
own. In this connection we may well remember 
Cassius’ classic reply to Brutus. “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves that we 
are underlings.” Teachers have it within their 
power to be a stronger social force than any other 
professional group in America. This is the challenge 
which I bring. Be strong both in the classroom and 
outside, both as individuals in society and as an or- 
ganized profession. Let us teachers become actually 
what we are potentially—the strongest professional 


group in America! 








O understand fully the position of Latin in 

the college curriculum today and the notice- 

ably decreased amount of it taught in the col- 
leges during the past few years, it is necessary to go 
back to the period of the Great War and the years 
immediately following it. In those years the 
Classics, and Latin in particular, were still holding 
pretty well their time-honored place as vital and 
very generally required subjects in a college course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In those 
years, too, the high schools held rather inflexible 
requirements as far as Latin was concerned in their 
academic courses. But even at that time there were 
various factors which were already beginning to 
make themselves felt—factors which were to be ulti- 
mately responsible for our present situation in the 





high schools and colleges. 

No doubt the biggest of these factors was our 
wholesale educational policy. All during this period 
masses of boys and girls were crowding into our 
public high schools—more really than those high 
schools were at the time adequately equipped to 
handle, and more certainly than were endowed with 
the proper ability to assimilate the still unchanged 
curriculum, particularly in the frequently inade- 
quate manner in which it was presenfed to them. 
Latin, being a rather stiff subject which requires 
good steady day-to-day preparation and a subject as 
well which having no especial bearing on the imme- 
diate political situation was deemed incompatible 
with a rapidly changing viewpoint, was among the 
first of several subjects to suffer. It was irksome for 
many of the students who were mentally less well 
endowed and for others who refused to be interested. 
But there it was in the curriculum, and there it was 
to be kept for a time for a large number of students 
just as it had been in years past. There, too, were 
the students, and they had somehow to be passed 


sooner or later in their courses. New methods were 


proposed and put into practice, most of which were 
a concession to the weaker students. The result was 
that classes purporting by their names to be per- 
fectly good Latin classes were producing countless 
dolls draped in student-sewed Roman togas, as well 
as a preposterous number of minute figurines carved 
from Ivory Soap meant to be illustrative of one 
thing or another. There was, too, an unholy number 
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The Position of Latin in the College Curriculum Today 


E. MARION SMITH, Professor of Greek and Latin, Hollins College 


of Caesar’s Bridges emanating from these classes, 
and I have personally seen at meetings of the Classi- 
cal Association and elsewhere exhibits of High 
School Latin Departments which would have been 
much more appropriately and creditably claimed by 
schools of carpentry. 

In the meantime under this folly the Latin itself 
was bound to suffer. It did suffer. Grounding in 
mythological and historical materials which are a 
good companion for the pursuance of the Classics 
went to the four winds, and the beauties of Latin 
Syntax faded into insignificance beside this crafts- 
manship which to untutored youth was far more 
exciting and certainly less toilsome mentally. Those 
of us who were still attempting to carry on an exact- 
ing more or less required Latin program in the col- 
leges were annually confronted by a generally ill- 
prepared group of freshmen, and our leisure hours 
went into trying to build up a background which 
should have been acquired by the student during 
the high school years. 

While the colleges were struggling to cope with 
this situation the depression years hit us. You are 
all familiar with the rivalry for students among the 
different institutions of learning which these years 
brought. Any efforts which the colleges might have 
made at this time to maintain or set up standards 
which the high schools would have to meet were 
judged from the standpoint of the colleges at least 
to be unthinkable. Instead certain college entrance 
requirements of long standing and approved value 
were seriously modified or in some cases altogether 
abandoned. Whereas previously the colleges had 
pretty uniformly been requiring as much as three or 
four years of one language for entrance, they now 
began to be content with two years each in two 
languages. Many of the high schools offered no 
more than that, and the time unfortunately did not 
leave so vast a number of applicants for the colleges 
to pick and choose from as had formerly been the 
case. 

Anyone who is a student of languages cannot fail, 
I believe, to see what this so-called two and two 
arrangement for entrance has done to college lan- 
guage departments. Two years of a language, even 
if well taught, is the barest minimum. It must be 
recognized that there is a very great difference in 
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preparation and attainment between the student who 
has had three units of a foreign language at entrance 
and the student who has had only two. The change 
has necessarily materially slowed down what we are 
able to accomplish with students in language during 
their four-year college course. Latin has un- 
doubtedly been harder hit in all this than the 
modern languages, especially in two respects. In the 
first place, there has been a definite swing in favor 
of the study of modern languages in college curricula, 
and in the next, first and second year Latin courses 
are in most instances taken in the first two years of 
the high school course and it leaves a long gap be- 
tween the end of the student’s second year of high 
school and the time of his entrance into college. In 
fact, that gap nearly always deters him from taking 
any college Latin at all. 

Another great factor which has further reacted 
against the study of Latin in colleges is the in- 
creased number of courses which have in recent years 
been introduced into the college curriculum. These 
are strictly an outgrowth of the times—the result of 
a changing viewpoint in the past two decades. 
Against these subjects Latin has to compete. And 
the competition is not easy, for these more recently 
added subjects do not seem to need a long period 
for acquiring a knowledge of them, nor do they rest 
on the stable foundation which Latin requires; they 
more definitely pertain to the present, and to the 
student they more surely point the way to the ac- 
quisition of dollars and cents. All too frequently 
I am accosted here on the Hollins Campus by stu- 
dents with something like this: “Well, if you major 
in Latin you can’t get a job when you get out of 
college,” or “I like Latin, but if I major in it I can’t 
do anything but teach.” Let me say here that my 
answer invariably is, “Take what you most enjoy 
and what you think will make you the best and most 
interesting person for yourself and others to live 
with, and don’t worry whether it ever directly brings 
you in one dollar or not.” That I think should be 
the aim of education in any of our A. B. colleges— 
to make a person, to build character, and not to 
throw a person into a specific job or single line of 
work. 

Unfortunately we have been getting too material- 
istic in our thinking. The War started us in that 
direction, and the War itself and the boom years 
which immediately followed it focused our attention 
on things political, social, and economic. There is 
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one vicious injunction which I hear far too often 
reiterated by speakers from our platforms here at 
Hollins, and I presume that it must go over the 
country. It is this: “We must teach the student to 
live in the present.” In the first place, when you 
analyze these words, they mean nothing. These 
speakers mention the present as if it were a long 
era upon which we are about to enter but which we 
always seemingly stay just short of reaching, where- 
as, strictly speaking, the present is here this minute 
and gone the next, and the great masses of theories 
which are advanced today are discarded as unwork- 
able toworrow. In the second place, these speakers, 
it is apparent from the rest of their talk, if asked to 
suggest a curriculum which would put the student 
in a position to cope with this thing, the present, 
would give little or no place to subjects fundamental 
and eternal, subjects filled with richness of thought 
and indicative of the great intellectual heritage which 
is ours if we will but take it. Rather they would 
emphasize the economic, the social, and the political. 
In short, they sacrifice the cultural aspects of our 
life in a mad grasping for the material. It is this 
emphasis on the material which I so heartily de- 
plore. Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
utterly discredit the social sciences. I believe that 
they have a place and that, too, a very definite place 
in modern education, but at the moment we are top- 
heavy with» them, and I think that there is little 
doubt that subjects of at least equal and possibly 
greater educational value are being crowded out by 
them. 

It may be that the time has come to reconsider 
what education is and what a college education is 
Dr. Charles Sey- 
mour, the newly installed president of Yale Uni- 
versity, who holds that materialism is at the root 
of the world’s troubles, seems to me to have put it 


really meant to do for a person. 


exceptionally well when he recently spoke of edu- 


cation as a thing ‘“‘as mysterious as life.” He char- 
acterizes it as not a thing of the mind alone, to be 
found only in books or won through smartness, but, 
he says, “It is an exercise of the intellect and the 
spirit together. Implied in it is a striving for wis- 
dom, impelled by a spiritual longing for right 
living. And if the spirit has no part in the exercise, 
then education fails.” Here is an important em- 
phasis on the spiritual, and I believe that it is just 
that of which our modern educators pretty generally 
are failing to take cognizance. I feel reasonably cer- 











tain that our present college curriculum with its 
emphasis on the material does not give it much 
consideration. 

Of the subjects which have been curtailed in the 
college curriculum the one which particularly in- 
terests us at the moment is Latin. Just now the case 
for it is not too hopeful. It has no longer any place 
in the curriculum as a definite requirement for 
graduation as it once had in the old days. In somé 
college curricula it is lumped in a group of alterna- 
tive requirmeents for the degree so that it may have 
as much as a one in five chance; in other college 
curricula it is reduced to a pure elective in the 
freshman or sophomore years. In practically every 
setup there are large loopholes so that at present 
the great majority of college students get by without 
any Latin at all. For the instructor this has its 
compensations, for the very few who do elect it are 
almost invariably good students and are both well- 
prepared and interested. The distressing part about 
it is that from the standpoint of what it did for the 
student the gap that is left has not been successfully 
filled, for I sincerely think that it did do something 
for the student. There is the old argument that 
through the exactness in detail which it required it 
disciplined the student’s mind—and it undoubtedly 
did. But more than that I believe that it gave the 
student perspective, that it put him in close touch 
with an older civilization on which our own so 
closely depends, that it opened for him the way for 
philological studies, that it taught him English as 
well as Latin grammar, and that it gave him a whole 
storehouse of ideas which he had as mental equip- 
ment with which to live throughout his life. 

There are brave efforts being made in most of 
our colleges today by believers in the Classics to 
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give something of the meat of the good old sound 
Greek and Latin courses to students who often know 
neither Latin nor Greek. This is being done largely 
through the medium of good English translations. 
The titles of such courses as they appear in college 
catalogues are significant. “A History of Greek 
Literature in Translation”, “Latin Literature in 
Translation”, “Greek Drama in Translation” are a 
few of them. Sweet Briar is making a notable con- 
tribution through her course in Classical Civiliza- 
tion, a course which is required of all students who 
do not take Greek or Latin. Valiant as these efforts 
are and much as they can do by way of interpreting 
the past to the student, there is something lost. No 
translation ever quite catches the spirit of the origi- 
nal, and to those who know Greek and Latin writings 
firsthand such courses are never really satisfactory. 
To get one’s knowledge of the Greeks and Romans 
through such courses must be for one like looking 
at a lovely flower whose fragrance he is never 
allowed to catch. 

What of the future, you may ask. I frankly can- 
not predict. I personally trust that there will be a 
rebirth of interest in Latin, but by no means a re- 
birth of interest which will require Latin of every 
high school and college student. I cannot say how 
this may be brought about or when it will come, 
but I fondly hope that when it does come we will 
use the good, sound tactics in teaching it which 
were those of two decades and a half ago rather 
than the folly to which we resorted during the era 
of the Ivory Soap figurines. I hope for an age in 
which we can exert some mental discipline and in 
which we will not have to give way before the in- 
tellectual weaknesses of youth. 





Brazil in the Fifth and Sixth Grades 


From a Teacher's Notebook 


SADIE R. GILL, White Stone 


few days at the beginning of the session. 

Much interest was shown when a new pupil 
recently inhabiting a section of Brazil gave a vivid 
description of an extremely large and brightly colored 
spider which had frightened her. Another time she 
told how she had seen bamboo pass through the 
numerous stages until finally converted into paper. 
Out of the interest which had grown from many 


"Ee pupils’ experiences were related the first- 





talks and questions from the pupils came our unit 
of study, Brazil. 
September 21— 

1. Plan for pupils to list questions on board that 
they would like to find out about before unit is com- 
pleted. 

2. Class discussion. 

September 22— 
1. Questions listed today were: 
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(a) Is Brazil as large as the United States? 
(b) How many states are there in Brazil? 
(c) Why are the bugs and animals so large 
in Brazil? 

What kind of trees and 
there? 

(e) Are their homes like ours? 

(f) Are there many churches in Brazil? 

(g) What do they raise and eat? 

(h) How do the Brazilians dress? 

(i) What are their cities like? 

September 23— 

1. The question, Is Brazil as large as the United 
States?, led to a map study by the class. 

2. A pupil brought to class a miniature flag. 

(a) Explained how the twenty-one stars rep- 
resented the twenty-one states. Contrasted 
similarity to our own flag. 

(b) Words “Ordem E 
Progresso” meaning Order and Progress. 

3. Class decided that two questions had already 
been answered but they would have to begin reading 
in order to find some others. 

4. Plan to make bibliography. 

September 24— 

1. Bibliography made today was: 

Our World and Ourselves Bk. 1 & 2 

The World at Work 

New Geography Bk. 1 & 2 

Nations as Neighbors 

Discoverers and Explorers 

Hob O’ the Mill 

History of Mankind 

Westward Toward America 

What the Old World Gave the New 

Pioneer Trails 

The Book of Coal 

New Paths 

Higher Geography 

The Wide-Awake Third Reader 

Frye’s First Course in Geography 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 

Moore Wilson Reader 

The Romance of Rubber 

2. Plan to read in order to find out about the 
climate to answer the question, Why-are the bugs 
and animals so large in Brazil? 

September 25— 

1. Silent reading by class. 

2. Class discussion. 

(a) Hot climate. 


flowers grow 


(d) 


across flag were: 


(b) Food easy for animals to find. 
(c) Dense jungles for shelter. 
3. Plan more reading in order to find out answer 
to questions still arising. 
September 28— 
1. Pupil reported on churches. 
(a) Six hundred Baptist Churches. 
(b) Other denominations similar to our own. 
2. Plan to continue reading in order to find 
necessary information. 
September 29— 
1. A pupil began a chart to record outcomes of 
activities done by individual pupils. 
2. Discussed reading material. 
(a) The best way to find material to answer 
a particular question. 
(b) Comparison of books. 
September 30— 
1. Pictures were brought by our Brazilian pupil. 
(a) Shown to class and explained. 
(b) Read to class some of the native language 
—Portuguese. Explained its meaning. 
(c) Teacher taught a lesson on_ picture 
arrangement in regard to: 
1. Spacing. 2. Proportion. 3. 
(d) Pupils pictures on 
board. 
2. Plan to draw outline maps of South America 


Balance. 


arranged bulletin 


emphasizing Brazil. 
October 1— 

1. On the maps today we located: 

(a) Rio de Janeiro. 

(b) Amazon River. 

(c) Pupil pointed out her original home 
Santos. Class decided to place it on their 
maps. 

. Class discussed the Amazon River. 


2 
3. Teacher compared the Amazon with the Missis- 
sippi; their effects on the lives and occupations of 


the people. 
October 2— 
1. One pupil said that he had found an answer 
to the question, Are their homes like ours? 
(a) Homes along the Amazon were crude huts. 
(b) Picture shown to class. 
2. Three pupils planned to construct a miniature 
hut. 
3. Additional references were made. 
October 5— 
1, Pupil gave a report on foods. 














(a) Two pupils decided to make a pictorial 
map of crops. 
2. An article was brought on Rio de Janeiro. 
(a) Read and explained to class. 
3. Pupils planned the following list to put on 
activity chart: 
(a) Names of books read on Brazil. 
(b) Giving a report. 
(c) Building an article. 
(d) Bringing material to class. 
(e) Writing a story. 
(f) Composing a poem. 
(g) Making a bookmark. 
(h) Making all-over patterns. 
4. As each pupil completes one of these activities 
he colors a block on the chart a color that represents 
to him—satisfactory, fair, or unsatisfactory. 


October 6— 
1. One boy said that he had been reading about 
boats and would like to build one. 
(a) Two kinds of boats— 
1. Steamboats used in mouth of river. 
2. Small canoes used in tributaries. 

2. Report given on animals of Brazil. 

(a) Several pupils plan to bring clay and 
mold animals. 

3. Discussion as to what we would do with the 
articles that were made. Decided to make a sand 
scene of Brazil. 

October 7- 
1. Pupil brought a boat purchased in Brazil. 
(a) Used by fisherman. 
2. Report given on trees and flowers. 
(a) Two pupils plan rubber forest scene along 
the Amazon. 
1. Cardboard to construct trees. 
2. Clay to mold buckets to catch latex 
from rubber trees. 

3. Pupils finished canoe and placed it on the 
Amazon. 

4. Same pupils planned to work out a report on 
“Trade on the Amazon.” 


October 8— 
1. Child from another room brought a National 
Geographic Magazine with material on Brazil. 
2. Pupils place completed steamboat in mouth 
of the Amazon. 
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3. Material found on dress of the Brazilians. Plan 
to bring cloth and dolls to dress to be placed on sand 
scene. 
October 9— 

1. Pupil brought small picture made from Bra- 
zilian butterfly wings. 

(a) Another pupil contibuted to class by tell- 
ing of beautiful butterflies and insects 
found there. 

(b) He planned to make a bookmark using 
butterfly as decoration. 

2. Planned by two pupils a frieze showing growth 
of coffee. 

(a) Coffee purchased in Brazil for one cent 
a cup. 

(b) Class discussed the reason for this price. 

3. Report given on Brazilian dress as doll costume 
was demonstrated thus completing all the questions 
to be answered from those suggested at the beginning 
of the unit. 

October 12— 

1. After seeing the first bookmark made, the 
class decided each to make one to use himself. 

2. Teacher gave to class measurements and di- 
rections for making. 

October 13— 

1. Pupil planned part of the sand scene to show 
cotton raising in Brazil. 

2. Class discussed products: 

(a) Coffee; (b) rubber; (c) cotton; (d) sugar 
cane. 

October 14— 

1. Our pupil from Brazil brought Brazilian coins 
to class. 

(a) 400 reis—4 cents. 

(b) 200 reis—2 cents. 

(c) 500 reis—S5 cents. 

2. Comparison of Brazilian coins with our own. 

3. Pictures drawn representing money for bulletin 
board. 


October 15-16— 

1. Report given on Rio. 

(a) Class looked up pronounciation of Bota- 
gofo Bay (Bo-ta-fo-go). 

2. Pupils planned to make all-over patterns re- 
lating to Brazil. 
October 19— 

1. Pupil from Brazil brought a small piece of 
bamboo to show class. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


(a) Discussion. 
2. The all-over patterns were judged by class 
selecting best ones to decorate room. 
3. Plan to make individual questions. 
(a) Keep in his booklet. 
(b) Check off as he finds answers by indi- 
vidual reading. 


October 20— 

1. After questions were made and discussed fifth 
grade planned to add one good thought question on 
inventions or discoveries of the Brazilians and how 
they have changed their way of living. 

2. The sixth grade planned their questions on 
machine production of the Brazilians and how it has 
changed their way of living. 

3. Class wrote business letters for free material 
on Brazil. 

October 21-23 

1. Discussion by class of individual questions 
found. 

2. Oral report from newspaper article. 

(a) Roosevelt visits President of Brazil. 
3. Plan more reading in order to find answers to 
individual questions. 
October 26-28— 
1. Free material received on coffee. 
(a) Discussion. (b) Filed. 

2. Class discussion of what has been completed. 

3. Written test. 

4. Informal talks about unit. 


The pupils’ aim was to know more of other coun- 
tries and to bring school life into world situations. The 
teacher’s aim included this but also broadened to 
get the pupils to understand that scientific discovery 
has increased the quantity and variety of food, 
shelter, and clothing. 


Some of the outcomes were: 

Abilities: Desire and ability to create, listen in- 
telligently, plan carefully, talk before group. 

Attitudes: Desire to share with others, see need 
for accuracy, and consideration of others. 

Habits: Neatness, punctuality, and independent 
thinking. 

Skills: Use of reference materials, working with 
tools, and letter writing. 

Many things of interest were derived from this 
study including information learned, newspaper 
reading, constructing, with enjoyment in every sur- 
vey made. 


AIDS TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


In nothing has the advance of twentieth century 
thought showed itself more clearly than in the 
increased use of supplementary materials for 
teaching. Time was when “teacher” depended almost 
entirely upon textbook, atlas and slate; now teachers 
everywhere realize that there are few things under 
the sun that cannot be put to the purposes of edu- 
cation. 

Because this is a year of historical celebrations, 
teachers of American history, especially, have an in- 
teresting array of free or inexpensive new materials 
from which to choose. Among the literature which 
the celebrations have brought forth, perhaps the most 
valuable for its simplified and condensed information 
is “The Story of the Constitution,” a 192-page 
booklet commemorating the launching of the Con- 
stitution by the thirty-nine Founding Fathers, of- 
fered by the United States Sesqui-Centennial Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., at nominal cost. Other 
material, including a pageant for production in 
schools, may be secured from the Commission. An 
attractive colored map commemorating the opening 
up of the Northwest Territory under the Ordinance 
of 1787 (this event will be celebrated throughout 
the year beginning December 3) records the advance 
of frontier civilization into the great hinterland and 
recalls the march of George Rogers Clark up the 
Wabash to Kaskaskia and Vincennes. A copy of 
the Ordinance and a diagram of Thomas Jefferson’s 
proposed plan for the division of the Territory 
render this sheet additionally valuable. A histori- 
cal map of Virginia, published by the State Com- 
mission on Conservation and Development, marks 
spots and incidents which may well impress the 
reality of Virginia history upon youthful minds. 

The University of Virginia Extension Division 
(University, Virginia) will gladly send free copies 
of the two maps to teachers upon request, or lend 
examination copies of ““The Story of the Constitu- 
tion” and other material for postage and packing 
charges. 
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Well Known Characters ‘Come to Life’ 


The pleasant looking group shown above took part in an assembly program in the George Washington 
High School at Danville, Va. recently. On the left you see Allan Fox, who, as Huck Finn, is resting from 


a recent fishing expedition. 
Wind fame. 


Next to him is Mary Hunter Edmunds, the Scarlett O’Hara of Gone with the 
Will Sager, impersonating Scarlett’s husband, Charles Hamilton, is the gentleman comfortably 


seated. Rosebud Motley as Babbie in The Little Minister and Anne Turner as Marita in The Seven Beads 


of Wampum are standing behind Charles. 
she is Ruth Fulcher. 


On the right you find Juliet without her Romeo. 


In real life 


Benefits to be Derived From Increase in Teachers’ Salaries 


1. Educational opportunity will be more nearly 
equalized throughout the State. 

Under present conditions of State support a num- 
ber of counties are unable to pay an average salary 
as high as $500 per year while one city can pay over 
$1,500 a year. The children in these counties can- 
not be provided with the better teachers under such 
conditions. As many of the children from the poorer 
schools become citizens of the cities and more favored 
communities, the schools of any section of the State 
are the concern of every section. Though the mini- 
mum program considers educational needs rather 
than the ability of the locality to provide them, the 
Cather-Layman Act in its operation with $720 per 
teacher needed will also equalize the burden of school 
costs as well as any plan yet devised. 


2. The larger salary provided in many poor coun- 
ties will secure and hold better teachers. 

The teaching quality in our schools cannot rise 
above the quality of the teachers employed. At 
present, with salaries below the wages of common 
labor, capable teachers can hardly be secured and 
cannot be retained. No item of the school budget 
nor any practice in organization or method in the 
schools can be substituted, with good results, for a 
capable teacher in each classroom. The $720 asked 
per teacher needed for each school system is not 
equal to the present State average salary of $740. A 
reasonable average salary would be $1,200, and each 
locality should be encouraged to do better by its 
teachers than the State minimum program demands. 

3. The $720 per teacher needed will make possible 
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a uniform nine months’ school term throughout the 
State. 

Though a nine months’ term is generally con- 
sidered an acceptable standard, scientific studies 
support the common sense point of view which calls 


for the full use of an expensive plant and equipment 


the year round. A nine months’ term reorganized 
according to the ideals of the new curriculum appeals 
to educators and laymen generally as a distinct step 
in advance of the present minimum term of eight 
months. 

4. With the State’s paying a larger portion of 
teachers’ salaries, local funds will be released and 
made available to provide more adequately the essen- 
tial costs for effective and efficient operation and 
maintenance of the schools. 

5. Teacher morale will be improved and this will 
be reflected in a higher quality of teaching. 
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It is a known fact in experimental education that 
any change that “peps up” teachers is immediately 
reflected in better teaching and improved learning. 
Even a small increase in salary gives teachers an 
added interest in their work and increases their 
vigor and effectiveness. The better salary paid to 
the same teacher almost always means a better 


teacher and improved teaching. 


6. More State funds for the more progressive 
counties and cities will enable them to offer a richer 


and more varied school program. 


While the poorer counties will be enabled to meet 
the minimum requirements of an effective educa- 
tional program, the more favored communities will 
find an opportunity to increase the quantity and 


quality of the service their schools render. 





Book Reviews 


ON THE Ricut Roap, Character Books, by Curtis Gentry, 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 1937. 

Book One, 80 pages, 36c. 
Book Three, 94 pages, 36c. 

In developing these Character Books, Curtis Gentry 
has followed the plan of letting the pupil “learn by 
doing.” He offers a definite plan of instruction in 
character building to overcome the two great obstacles 
which usually confront the teacher: lack of a specific 
aim and inability to provide ready material. 

The teacher who is sensitive to this phase of the 
pupil’s development will find valuable suggestions in 
the Teacher’s Guide and the thoughtful parent will 
read with profit The Message to Parents. 

In general, the author’s plan is to present to the 
pupil a problem dealing with character qualities in 
story form and then to provide a series of questions 


Book Two, 92 pages, 36c. 





concerning the problem. The pupil discovers the 
points of the problem through his own reactions. Ifa 
pupil must be rated, the author provides for this by 
offering a Success-Happiness Monthly Inventory. This 
inventory, based upon seventeen Success Qualities, 
provides for three ratings: one by the teacher, one by 
the parent, and one by the pupil. 

Granting the difficulty of teaching character develop- 
ment, the grade pupils for whom these books were 
developed will undoubtedly be impressed by the care- 
fully chosen stories whose main fault is the inevitable 
successful ending. Aside from the expressed purpose 
of these books, the reading exercises offer opportu- 
nities for growth in reading abilities. 

Books One and Two are for pupils in the upper gram- 
mar grades and Book Three is for pupils in the middle 
grammar grades. 


Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, 





ONE CENT SIZE 3x34. 
TWO CENT SIZE 542x8. For 30 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE 10x12. 

Send 60 cents for 30 for Christmas, or 30 for Children, or 30 Art 


and Picture Study. Use them throughout the school year. 


The Perry ]iciures 


Literally MILLIONS of these Perry Pictures have been used 
in schools and homes. 


For 60 or more. Any size assorted 
as desired and 


For 6 or more. Postpaid. 


Subjects—Size 54 x8. 


“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful pictures for such a small 


sum of money.”’ 


Ask about ‘‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 
scribing the 72 


72 Leaflets de- 
every 


72 Pictures 


pictures. With this ‘‘Course’’ and the Perry Pictures, 


teacher can interest her pupils in beautiful pictures. 


CATALOGUES 
Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 


We carry a complete stock of Miniature Colored Pictures: 
Artext Junior’s,—Owen’s, at One Cent and Two Cents. 


Children of the Sea. Israels. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 small illustrations. 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 613 Malden, Massachusetts 
Art Education’s,— 
FREE Catalogue of all 


these and a sample picture to teachers giving name, grade and school 














Over THE BLUE WALL, by Etta L. Matthews. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 340 pp. 


One of the most interesting books published recently 
by the University of North Carolina Press is a book 
entitled Over the Blue Wall, by Etta L. Matthews. The 
book is written for boys and girls in the upper grades 
of the elementary school and the junior high school. 
The book covers in more or less detail the experiences 
of the pioneers who explored the region west of the 
Atlantic Highlands. It tells the story of those early 
explorers, such as, Ponce de Leon, De Soto and other 
Spanish explorers following the lure of gold and ulti- 
mately discovering the Father of Waters and the 
Southern section of what is now the United States. 

Part II tells about the French adventurers, inter- 
spersed with interesting Indian tales and their experi- 
ences in the upper and middle reaches of the Missis- 

ippi River and the Great Lakes. It tells the thrilling 
story of the English crossing the Blue Ridge and dis- 
covering the Shenandoah Valley and other facts of 
the Western Waters. 

In Part IV, the author gives us an interesting picture 
of the attitude of the Indians, particularly the Chicka- 
saws, Cherokees, Creeks and Choctaws. The other parts 
of the book relate the very interesting experiences of 
the traders with the Indians, particularly in furs, and 
gives us a rather interesting story of the establishment 
of trading and old forts, particularly in the 
section then known as the “Wilderness” which occupied 
regions of Southwest Virginia, 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee and 


posts 


the mountainous 
North 
Kentucky, 

This book will give the boys and girls a very clear 
idea of how the conflict arose between the Engish on 
the one side and the combined French and Spanish on 
the other. It covers that century of American history 
the Revolutionary War. 

The great value of the book is the fact that it gives 
the boys and girls rather complete details of this period 
of history dealt with all too briefly in the usual texts 
on United States history. 


western 


D. C. Heath & Company, New York, have just issued 

the following attractive volumes: 

THe Petr Crus, by Kathrine W. 
Price, 92c. 

On CHARLIE CLARKE’s Farm, by Katharine L. Keelor. 
196 pp. Price, 72c. 

Our Town ANnpD City ANIMALS, by Frances E. Clarke 
and Katharine L. Keelor. 218 pp. Price, 76c. 
PATHS TO CONSERVATION, by James S. Tippett. 299 pp. 

Price, 88c. 

These volumes belong to a series of six which are 
designed to create in children the proper attitude to- 
ward animals. The volumes are suited to children of 
the middle and upper grades and are beautifully il- 
lustrated in color and bound with color designs. The 
stories are attractively written, with child characters 
and their dealing with animals on the farm and in the 


Masters. 223 pp. 
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woods. These volumes will make splendid supple- 
mentary reading for children of the middle grades 
and should be found in the library of every school. 







THE BUILDING OF Our Nation, by Eugene C. Barker, 
Henry Steele Commager and Walter P. Webb. 
Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, Ill. 796 pp. 

This is a text on American history and written from 
the most modern standpoint of teaching this subject. 

The Building of Our Nation is thoughtfully planned 

on the idea that important information about the his- 

tory of a nation is economic, social, political and cul- 
tural. American history should show the influence, of 
geography on the habits and lives of the people. More 
than half of the book deals with the problems of our 
nation as they have developed since 1865. It is de- 
signed to give a long view or unit method of approach. 

The maps and illustrations are the result of careful 

research and careful preparation. They are intended 

as an amplification of the text but contribute greatly 

The language is simple and its 

style is enjoyable. Nearly all of the illustrations are 

in color and for that reason the volume gives a clear 
idea of important events in American history. The 
text yields itself readily to the unit method of teach- | 

The last chapter deals with the campaign be- 

Roosevelt and Alfred Landon, of 

This volume is certainly one 



















to definite learning. 















ing, 





tween President 
Kansas, for president. 
of the best texts lending itself to the modern way of 


teaching American history. 















Question: What’s this teacher 
all smiles about? 






Answer: Her T.P.U. 
check came _ today 
. welcome pay for 
the three weeks she 
was laid up with a 
sprained ankle. 


















Question’ Was she 
confined to her home 
all that time? 







Answer: No, she 
wasn’t compelled to 
stay indoors. But 
T.P.U. benefits con- 
tinued as long as she 
was unable to teach. 









No rate increases, no “ifs” and “buts” in regard to pay- 
ment of benefits—are what over 27,000 teacher-members 
appreciate about T.P.U.’s liberal protection. There’s a 
T.P.U. Certificate to suit your needs and your pocket- 
book. Write for information today. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


106 T.P.U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. (Or Local Deputy) 
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HORTON’S 
MODERN EVERYDAY 
CHEMISTRY 


Makes the high school course in general chem- 
istry attractive, understandable, and useful to 
the pupil. ... Develops principles with a wide 
application to human affairs. ... Selects prin- 
ciples from both traditional topics and from 
recent advances in the field. . . . Evolves prin- 
ciples from experimental inquiry.... Trains 





the pupil in the use of scientific methods and de- 


velops habits of scientific thinking. . . . 
guage. ... Problem approach to topics. 


Simple lan- 
$1.68. 


HORTON’S 

LABORATORY 
MANUAL IN 
CHEMISTRY 


An activities program planned to 
make laboratory work a really 
enjoyable experience. 131 experi- 
ments and 55 projects for class 
demonstration, laboratory work, 
and individual investigation. 
Written directions minimized and 
independent thinking encouraged. 
$1.00 


D.C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 














Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


GIVE A 


» io A VICTOR 


For Christmas 
Model 85T 


$26.95 


5-TUBES 
EASY TERMS 


Small Carrying 
Sharge 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 EAST BROAD ST. 





(1) Looking both ways before 








crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 





You see, we want your pupils to have 


EYEGLASSES - 


257 
Granby Street 
Norfolk, 


Va. 


KODAKS 


418 
E. Grace St. 
Richmond, 
Va. 











good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


ENGRAVING CO.: 


ARTISTS —{=— DESIGNERS 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 


01 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND. VA. PHONE 2-0776 : 
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Clever— 
ls The Word For Constance! 





Connie does her buying by telephone, 
whenever possible. 


| She doesn’t believe in wasting time 
and energy walking, walking, walking 
to the stores and shops. And she has 
learned what a boon shopping by tele- 
phone is to busy people—learned, too, 
that merchants like it and encourage 
it. 

Clever is the word for anyone—who 
shops by telephone! 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 




















Ld tHe | 


MUSIC HOUR 


McCONATHY—MIESSNER—BIRGE—BRAY 
ENLARGED EDITION 





New songs, chosen after a careful study of the needs of 
schools in carrying out an integrated program, broaden 
the choice of social program correlations through addi- 
tional rote and reading materials. New illustrations range 
from the masters of the Renaissance to painters of the 
world about us. May we send you further information? 


George G. Anderton, Representative, Saluda, Vo. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York City 
































~Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


i i 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


ee ae 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 






































Built-In Principles | 


When First and Merchants was founded 
in 1865, certain principles were built 
into it. Among these were: 


(1) Strict adherence to sound ' 
banking; 

(2) Facilities for people in 
every walk of life. 


As the population increased and com- 
merce and industry grew, First and 
Merchants kept pace until today it is 
Virginia’s largest bank, with many de- 
partments—still for the use of all who 
need its many well organized services. 


_ FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 

| JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President | 

Capital and Surplus $5,600,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Row 


et 


He has a great 
deal to learn 


—and here’s a bit of important information 
that every child (and grown-up, too) should 
have. Chewing Gum, besides being enjoy- 
able, is scientifically considered an aid in the 
care of the Teeth. It helps keep Teeth clean 
and gives them additional exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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‘.) 
FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 
RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE 
AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
“THE FRIENDLY HOUR” READERS 
By Leavell : Breckinridge : Browning : Follis 
Adopted by VIRGINIA for SUPPLEMENTARY USE 
Distinguishing Features: ‘ 
(1) An unusually rich and fresh content of factual and literary selections which are not duplicated by 


in any other series § 

(2) These new readers interpret the modern world for the modern child—a very important é 
objective. 

(3) The reading content up to the end of grade four is largely “made materials” with entirely 
new stories. Grade five begins the reading of literary selections from the world of books, 
magazines, etc. Therefore, the break im the vocabulary in this series comes between grade 
four and grade five—a year later than is the custom in older types of readers. 

(4) The vocabulary for the first four grades is deliberately very simple. In the first grade no 
page is burdened with more than three new words; and even in the second grade the maxi- 
mum of new words is four. 

(5) Appealingly and realistically illustrated.—Unusual cover designs make them closely resem- 
ble story or gift books 

For low prices, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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